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"  Though  a  course  of  adventures  which  are  only  connected  with  each  other  by 
hfivmg  happened  to  the  same  individual  is  what  most  frequently  occurs  in 
nature,  yet  the  province  of  the  romance-writer  being  artificial,  there  ^is  more 
required  from  him  than  a  mere  compliance  with  the  simplicity  of  reahty." 

Sm  W.  Scott. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  EVENTS  OF  TEX  WEEKS. 

§   1.    From   September   the   twenty -first   to   the 
middle  of  November, 

The  foremost  figure  within  Cjtlierea^s 
horizon,  exclusive  of  the  inmates  of  Knapwater 
House,  was  now  the  steward,  Mr.  Man.ston.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  live  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  be  engaged  in 
the  same  service,  and  attend  the  same  Church, 
without  meeting  at  some  spot  or  another,  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  On  Sundays,  in  her  pew, 
when  by  chance  she  turned  her  head,  Cytherea 
found  his  eyes  waiting  desirously  for  a  glimpse 
of  hers,  and,  at  first  more  strangely,  the  eyes  of 
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Miss  AldclyfFe  fiirtively  resting  on  liim.  On 
coming  out  of  Church  he  frequently  walked 
beside  Cytherea  till  she  reached  the  gate  at 
which  residents  in  the  House  turned  into  the 
shrubbery.  By  degrees  a  conjecture  grew  to  a 
certainty.     She  knew  that  he  loved  her. 

But  this  strange  fact  was  connected  with  the 
development  of  his  love. 

He  was  palpably  making  the  strongest  efforts 
to  subdue,  or  at  least  to  hide,  the  weakness,  and 
as  it  sometimes  seemed,  rather  from  his  own 
conscience  than  from  surrounding  eyes.  Hence 
she  found  that  not  one  of  his  encounters  with 
her  was  anything  more  than  the  result  of  pure 
accident.  He  made  no  advances  whatever : 
without  avoiding  her,  he  never  sought  her :  the 
words  he  had  whispered  at  their  first  interview 
now  proved  themselves  to  be  quite  as  much  the 
result  of  unguarded  impulse  as  was  her  answer. 
Something  held  him  back,  bound  his  impulse 
down,  but  she  saw  that  it  was  neither  pride  of 
his  person^  nor  fear  that  she  would  refuse  him, 
— a  course  she  unhesitatingly  resolved  to  take 
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should  he  think  fit  to  declare  himself.  She  was 
interested  in  him  and  his  marvellous  beauty,  as 
she  might  have  been  in  some  fascinating 
panther  or  leopard,  —  for  some  undefinable 
reason  she  shrank  from  him,  even  whilst  she 
admired.  The  key-note  of  her  nature,  a  warm 
"  precipitance  of  soul "  as  Coleridge  happily 
writes  it,  which  Manston  had  so  directly 
pounced  upon  at  their  very  first  interview,  gave 
her  now  a  tremulous  sense  of  being  in  some  way 
in  his  power. 

The  state  of  mind  was  on  the  whole  a 
dangerous  one  for  a  young  and  inexperienced 
woman  ;  and  perhaps  the  circumstance  which, 
more  than  any  other,  led  her  to  cherish 
Edward's  image  now,  was  that  he  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  stating 
that  she  discarded  him.  It  was  plain  then,  she 
said,  that  he  did  not  care  deeply  for  her,  and 
she  thereupon  could  not  quite  leave  off  caring 
deeply  for  him  : — 

" Ing-enium  mulienun, 

Nolunt  ubi  veils,  ubi  nolis  cupiunt  ultro." 

B   2 
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The  month  of  October  passed,  and  November 
began  its  course.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Carriford  grew  weary  of  supposing 
that  Miss  AldcljfFe  was  going  to  marry  her 
steward.  New  whispers  arose  and  became 
very  distinct  (though  they  did  not  reach  Miss 
AldclyfFe's  ears)  to  the  effect  that,  the  steward 
was  deeply  in  love  with  Cytherea  Graye. 
Indeed  the  fact  became  so  obvious  that  there 
was  nothing  left  to  say  about  it  except  that 
their  marriage  would  be  an  excellent  one  for 
both  ; — for  her  in  point  of  money — and  for  him 
in  point  of  love. 

As  circles  in  a  pond  grow  wider  and  wider, 
the  next  fact,  which  at  first  had  been  patent 
only  to  Cytherea  herself,  in  due  time  spread  to 
her  neighbours,  and  they  too  wondered  that  he 
made  no  overt  advances.  By  the  middle  of 
November,  a  theory  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  the  other  two  was  received  with  general 
favour  :  its  substance  being,  that  a  guilty 
intrigue  had  been  commenced  between  Manston 
and  Miss  Aldclyffe,  some  years  before,  when  he 
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was  a  very  young  man,  and  she  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  womanly  beauty,  but  now 
that  her  seniority  began  to  grow  emphatic  she 
was  becoming  distasteful  to  him.  His  fear  of 
the  effect  of  the  lady's  jealousy,  would,  they 
said,  thus  lead  him  to  conceal  from  her  his  new 
attachment  to  Cytherea.  Almost  the  only 
woman  who  did  not  believe  this  was  Cytherea 
herself,  on  unmistakable  grounds,  which  were 
hidden  from  all  besides.  It  was  not  only  in 
pubhc,  but  even  more  markedly  in  secluded 
places,  on  occasions  when  gallantry  would  have 
been  safe  from  all  discovery,  that  this  guarded 
course  of  action  was  pursued,  all  the  strength  of 
a  consuming  passion  burning  in  his  eyes  the 
while. 


§  2.  November  the  eighteenth. 

It  was  on  a  Friday  in  this  month  of 
November  that  Owen  Graye  paid  a  visit  to  his 
sister. 

His  zealous  integrity  still  retained  for  him 
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the  situation  at  Creston,  and  in  order  that  there 
should  be  as  little  interruption  as  possible  to 
his  duties  there,  he  had  decided  not  to  come  to 
Knapwater  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  to 
return  to  Creston  by  the  first  train  the  next 
morning,  Miss  Aldclyffe  having  made  a  point  of 
frequently  offering  him  lodging  for  an  unlimited 
period,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  Cytherea, 

He  reached  the  liouse  about  four  o'clock,  and 
ringing  the  bell  of  the  side  entrance,  asked  of 
the  page  who  answered  it  for  Miss  Graye, 

When  Graye  spoke  the  name  of  his  sister, 
Manston,  who  was  just  coming  out  from  an 
interview  with  Miss  Aldclyffe.  passed  him  in 
the  vestibule  and  heard  the  question.  The 
steward's  face  grew  hot,  and  he  secretly 
clenched  his  hands.  He  half  crossed  the  Court, 
then  turned  his  head  and  saw^  that  the  lad  still 
stood  at  the  door,  though  Owen  had  been 
shown  into  the  house.  Manston  went  back  to 
him. 

*'  Who  was  that  man  V  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 
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"  Has  he  ever  been  here  before  '?  " 

''  Yes,  sir.'' 

'•'  How  many  times  ?  " 

"  Three.'' 

"  You  are  sure  you  don't  know  him  1 " 

"  I  think  he  is  Miss  Graye's  brother,  sir." 

''  Then,  why  the  devil  didn't  you  say  so 
before  !  "  Manston  exclaimed,  and  again  went 
on  his  w^ay. 

"  Of  course,  that  was  not  the  man  of  my 
dreams — of  course,  it  couldn't  be  ! "  he  said  to 
himself  "  That  I  should  be  such  a  fool — such 
an  utter  fool.  Good  God !  to  allow  a  girl  to 
influence  me  like  this,  day  after  day,  till  I  am 
jealous  of  her  very  brother.  A  lady's  de- 
pendent, a  waif,  a  helpless  thing  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world ;  yes,  curse  it  ;  that  is  just 
why  it  is  ;  that  fact  of  her  being  so  helpless 
against  the  blows  of  circumstances  which 
renders  her  so  dehciously  sweet !  " 

He  paused  opposite  his  house.  Should  he  get 
his  horse  saddled  '?     No. 

He  went  down  the  drive  and  out  of  the  park, 
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having  started  to  proceed  to  an  outlying  spot  on 
the  estate  concerning  some  draining,  and  to  call 
at  the  potter's  yard  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  the  supply  of  pipes.  But  a  remark  T\^hich 
Miss  Aldclyffe  had  dropped  in  relation  to  Cy- 
therea,  Avas  ^diat  still  occupied  his  mind,  and 
had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  excitement 
at  the  sight  of  her  brother.  Miss  Aldclyffe  had 
meaningly  remarked  during  their  intercourse, 
that  Cytherea  was  wildly  in  love  with  Edward 
Springrove,  in  spite  of  his  engagement  to  his 
cousin  Adelaide. 

"  How  I  am  harassed  !  "  he  said  aloud,  after 
deep  thought  for  half  an  hour,  while  still  con- 
tinuing his  walk  with  the  greatest  vehemence. 
"How  I  am  harassed  by  these  emotions  of 
mine ! "  He  calmed  himself  by  an  effort. 
"  Well,  duty  after  all  it  shall  be,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  effect  it.  '  Honesty  is  the  best  poHcy/  " 
with  which  vigorously  uttered  resolve,  he  once 
more  attempted  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
prosy  object  of  his  journey. 

The  evening  had  closed  in  to  a  dark  and 
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dreary  night  when  tlie  steward  came  from  the 
potter's  door  to  proceed  homewards  again.  The 
gloom  did  not  tend  to  raise  his  spirits,  and  in 
the  total  lack  of  objects  to  attract  his  eye,  he 
soon  fell  to  introspection  as  before.  It  was 
along  the  margin  of  turnip  fields  that  his  path 
lay,  and  the  large  leaves  of  the  crop  struck 
flatly  against  his  feet  at  every  step,  pouring 
upon  them  the  rolling  drops  of  moisture 
gathered  upon  their  broad  surfaces  ;  but  the 
annoyance  was  unheeded.  iSi'ext  reaching  a  fir- 
plantation,  he  mounted  the  stile  and  followed 
the  path  into  the  midst  of  the  darkness  pro- 
duced by  the  overhanging  trees. 

After  walking  under  the  dense  shade  of  the 
inky  boughs  for  a  few  minutes,  he  fancied  he 
had  mistaken  the  path,  which  as  yet  was 
scarcely  familiar  to  him.  This  was  proved 
directly  afterwards  by  his  coming  at  right 
angles  upon  some  obstruction,  which  careful 
feehno-  ^^th  outstretched  hands  soon  told  him 
to  be  a  rail  fence.  However,  as  the  wood  was 
not  large,  he  experienced  no  alarm  about  finding 
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the  path  again,  and  with  some  sense  of  pleasure 
halted  awhile  against  the  rails,  to  listen  to  the 
intensely  melancholy  yet  musical  wail  of  the 
fir-tops,  and  as  the  wind  passed  on,  the  prompt 
moan  of  an  adjacent  plantation  in  reply.  He 
could  just  dimly  discern  the  airy  summits  of  the 
two  or  three  trees  nearest  him  waving  rest- 
lessly backwards  and  forwards,  and  stretching 
out  their  boughs  like  hairy  arms  into  the  dull 
sky.  The  scene,  from  its  striking  and  emphatic 
loneliness,  began  to  grow  congenial  to  his  mood ; 
all  of  human  kind  seemed  at  the  antipodes. 

A  sudden  rattle  on  his  light  hand  caused 
him  to  start  from  his  reverie,  and  turn  in  that 
direction. 

There,  before  him,  he  saw  rise  up  from  among 
the  trees  a  fountain  of  spari^s  and  smoke,  then 
a  red  glare  of  light  coming  forward  towards 
him ;  then  a  flashing  panorama  of  illuminated 
oblong  pictures ;  then  the  old  darkness,  more 
impressive  than  ever. 

The  surprise,  which  had  owed  its  origin  to  his 
imperfect  acquaintance  witli  the  topographical 
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features  of  that  end  of  tlie  estate,  had  been  but 
momentary. 

The  disturbance,  a  well-known  one  to  dwellers 
bj  a  railway,  was  caused  by  the  6.50  down- 
train  passing  along  a  shallow  cutting  in  the 
midst  of  the  wood  immediately  below  where 
he  stood,  the  driver  having  the  fire  door  of  the 
engine  open  at  the  minute  of  going  by.  The 
train  had,  when  passing  him,  already  consider- 
ably slackened  sjoeed,  and  now  a  whistle  was 
heard,  announcing  that  Carriford-Road  Station 
was  not  far  in  its  van. 

But  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
the  discovery  that  it  was  only  a  common-place 
train  had  not  caused  Manston  to  stir  from  his 
position  of  facing  the  railway. 

If  the  6.50  down-train  had  been  a  flash  of 
forked  lightning  transfixing  him  to  the  earth, 
he  could  scarcely  have  remained  in  a  more 
trance-like  state.  He  still  leant  against  the 
railings,  his  right  hand  still  continued  pressing 
on  his  walking-stick,  his  weight  on  one  foot, 
his   other  heel  raised,  his   eyes  wide  open  to- 
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wards  tlie  blackness  of  the  cutting.  The  only 
movement  in  him  was  a  slight  dropping  of  the 
lower  jTl^Y,  separating  his  previously  closed  lips 
a  little  way,  as  when  a  strange  conviction  rushes 
home  suddenly  upon  a  man. 

A  new  surprise,  not  nearly  so  trivial  as  the 
first,  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

It  was  on  this  account.  At  one  of  the  illumi- 
nated windows  of  a  second-class  carriage  in  the 
series  gone  by,  he  had  seen  a  pale  face,  reclining 
npon  one  hand,  the  light  from  the  lamp  falling 
full  upon  it.     The  face  was  a  woman's. 

At  last  he  moved  ;  gave  a  whispering  kind  of 
whistle,  adjusted  his  hat,  and  walked  on  again. 

He  was  cross-questioning  himself  in  every 
direction  as  to  how  a  piece  of  knowledge  he  had 
carefully  concealed  had  found  its  way  to  another 
person's  intelligence.  "  How  can  my  address 
have  become  known,"  he  said  at  length,  audibly. 
"  Well,  it  is  a  blessing  I  have  been  circumspect 
and  honourable,  in  relation  to  that — yes,  I  will 
say  it,  for  once,  even  if  the  words  choke  me, 
that  darling  of  mine,  Cytherea,  never  to  be  my 
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own,  never.  I  suppose  all  will  come  out  now. 
All ! "  The  great  sadness  of  his  utterance 
proved  that  no  mean  force  had  been  exercised 
upon  himself  to  sustain  the  circumspection  he 
had  just  claimed. 

He  wheeled  to  the  left,  pursued  the  ditch 
beside  the  railway  fence,  and  presently  emerged 
from  the  wood,  stepping  into  a  road  which 
crossed  the  railway  by  a  bridge. 

As  he  neared  home,  the  anxiety  lately  written 
in  his  face,  merged  by  degrees  into  a  grimly 
humorous  smile,  which  hung  long  upon  his  lips, 
and  he  quoted  aloud  a  line  from  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  : — 

"  A  woman  shall  compass  a  man." 

§  3.  November  the  nineteenth.     Daybreak. 

Before  it  was  hght  the  next  morning,  two 
little  naked  feet  pattered  along  the  passage  in 
Knapwater  House,  from  which  Owen  Graye's 
bedroom  opened,  and  a  tap  was  given  upon  his 
door. 
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"  Owen,  Owen,  are  you  awake  ? "  said 
Cytherea  in  a  whisper  througli  the  keyhole. 
"  You  must  get  up  directl}^  or  you'll  miss  the 
train." 

When  he  descended  to  his  sister's  little  room, 
he  found  her  there  already  waiting  with  a  cup 
of  cocoa  and  a  grilled  rasher  on  the  table  for 
him.  A  hasty  meal  was  despatched  in  the 
intervals  of  putting  on  his  overcoat  and  finding 
his  hat,  and  they  then  went  softly  through  the 
long  deserted  passages,  the  kitchen-maid  who 
had  prepared  their  breakfast  walking  before 
them  with  a  lamp  held  high  above  her  head, 
which  cast  long  wheeling  shadow\s  down  cor- 
ridors intersecting  the  one  they  followed,  their 
remoter  ends  being  lost  in  darkness.  The  door 
was  unbolted  and  they  stepped  out. 

Owen  had  preferred  walking  to  the  station 
to  accepting  the  pony-carriage  which  Miss  Ald- 
clyffe  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  having  a 
morbid  horror  of  giving  trouble  to  people  above 
him  in  rank,  and  especially  to  their  men-ser- 
vants, who  looked  down  upon  him  as  a  hybrid 
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monster  from  regions  far  below  the  touch-my- 
hat  stage  of  supremacy.  Cytherea  proposed  to 
walk  a  little  way  with  him. 

''  I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  long  as  I  can,"  she 
said,  tenderly. 

Brother  and  sister  then  emerged  by  the  heavy 
door  into  the  drive.  The  feeling  and  aspect 
of  the  hour  were  precisely  similar  to  those  under 
which  the  steward  had  left  the  house  the 
evening  previous,  excepting  that  apparently 
unearthly  reversal  of  natural  sequence,  which 
is  caused  by  the  world  getting  hghter  instead 
of  darker.  '^  The  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid 
dawn  "  was  just  sufficient  to  reveal  to  them  the 
melancholy  red  leaves,  lying  thickly  in  the 
channels  by  the  roadside,  ever  and  anon  loudly 
tapped  on  by  heavy  drops  of  water,  which  the 
bouo;hs  above  had  collected  from  the  foo-o-y  air. 

They  passed  the  Old  House  engaged  in  a 
deep  conversation,  and  had  proceeded  about 
twenty  yards  b}^  a  cross  route,  in  the  direction 
of  the  turnpike  road,  when  the  form  of  a  woman 
emerged  from  the  porch  of  the  building. 
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She  Tvas  wrapped  in  a  grey  "waterproof  cloak, 
the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over  her  head  and 
closely  round  her  face — so  closely  that  her  eyes 
were  the  sole  features  uncovered. 

With  this  one  exception  of  her  appearance 
there,  the  most  perfect  stillness  and  silence 
pervaded  the  steward's  residence  from  base- 
ment to  chimney.  Not  a  shutter  was  open  ; 
not  a  twine  of  smoke  came  forth. 

Underneath  the  ivy-covered  gateway  she 
stood  still  and  listened  for  two,  or  possibly  three 
minutes,  till  she  became  conscious  of  others  in 
the  park. 

Seeing  the  pair  she  stepped  back,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  letting  them  pass  out  of 
sight,  and  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. But  looking  at  her  watch,  and  returning 
it  rapidly  to  her  pocket,  as  if  surprised  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  she  hurried  out  again,  and 
across  the  park  by^^a. still  more  oblique  line  than 
that  traced  by  Owen  and  his  sister. 

These  in  the  meantime  had  got  into  the  road, 
and  were  walking  along  it  as  the  woman  came 
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up  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  hedge, 
looking  for  a  gate  or  stile,  by  which  she  too 
might  get  off  the  grass  upon  hard  ground. 

Their  conversation,  of  which  every  word  was 
clear  and  distinct,  in  the  still  air  of  the  dawn,  to 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  reached  her 
ears,  and  withdrew  her  attention  from  all  other 
matters  and  sights  whatsoever.  Thus  arrested 
she  stood  for  an  instant  as  precisely  in  the 
attitude  of  Imogen  by  the  cave  of  Belarius,  as 
if  she  had  studied  the  position  from  the  play. 

When  they  had  advanced  a  few  steps,  she 
followed  them  in  some  doubt,  still  screened  by 
the  hedge. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  such  odd  coincidences  '? '' 
said  Cytherea. 

"How  do  you  mean,  believe  in  them'? 
They  occur  sometimes." 

'^  Yes,  one  will  occur  often  enough — that  is, 
two  disconnected  events  wiU  fall  strangely 
together  by  chance,  and  people  scarcely  notice 
the  fact  beyond  sayir;*-,  '  Oddly  enough  it  hap- 
pened that  so  and  so  were  the  same,'  and  so  on. 

VOL.    II.  C 
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But  when  three  such  events  coincide  without 
any  apparent  reason  for  the  coincidence,  it 
seems  as  if  there  must  be  invisible  means  at 
work.  You  see,  three  things  faUing  together  in 
that  manner  are  ten  times  as  singular  as  two 
cases  of  coincidence  which  are  distinct.'' 

"  Well  of  course  :  wdiat  a  mathematical  head 
you  have,  Cytherea.  But  I  don't  see  so  much  to 
marvel  at  in  our  case.  That  the  man  who  kept 
the  public-house  in  which  Miss  Aldclyffe  fainted, 
and  who  found  out  her  name  and  position,  lives 
in  this  neighbourhood,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  she  got  him  the  berth  to  stop  his 
tongue.  That  you  came  here  was  simply  owing 
to  Springrove." 

"  Ah,  but  look  at  this.  Miss  Aldclyffe  is  the 
woman  our  father  first  loved,  and  I  have  come 
to  Miss  Aldclyflfe's;  you  can't  get  over  that." 

From  these  premises,  she  proceeded  to  argue 
like  an  elderly  divine  on  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence wdiich  were  apparent  in  such  conjunc- 
tures, and  went  into  a  variety  of  details  con- 
nected with  Miss  Aldclyffe's  history. 
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"Had  I  better  tell  31iss  Aldclyffe  that  I 
know  all  this  1 "  she  inquired  at  last. 

"What's  the  usel"  he  said.  "Your  pos- 
sessing the  knowledge  does  no  harm ;  jou  are 
at  any  rate  comfortable  here,  and  a  confession 
to  Miss  Aldcljffe  might  only  irritate  her.  Xo, 
hold  your  tongue,  Cytherea." 

"'  I  fancy  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  tell 
her  too,"  Cytherea  went  on,  '•'  had  I  not  found 
out  that  there  exists  a  very  odd,  almost  imper- 
ceptible, and  yet  real  connection  of  some  kind 
between  her  and  Mr.  Manston,  which  is  more 
than  that  of  a  mutual  interest  in  the  estate.'' 

"She  is  in  love  with  him!"  exclaimed  Owen, 
"fancy  that!" 

"Ah' — that's  what  every  body  says  who  has 
been  keen  enough  to  notice  anything.  I  said 
so  at  first.  And  3'et  now  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  she  is  in  love  with  him  at  all." 

"Why  can't  your"' 

"She  doesn't  act  as  if  she  were.     She  isn't — 

you  will  know  I  don't  say  it  from  any  vanity, 

Owen, — she  isn't  the  least  jealous  of  me." 

c  2 
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"  Perhaps  she  is  in  some  way  in  his  power." 

'•  Xo — she  is  not.  He  was  openly  advertised 
for,  and  chosen  from  forty  or  fifty  who  answered 
the  advertisement,  without  knowing  w^hose  it 
was.  And  since  he  has  been  here,  she  has  cer- 
tainly done  nothing  to  compromise  herself  in 
any  way.  Besides,  why  should  slie  have  brought 
an  enemy  here  at  allV 

"  Then  she  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Cyth,  that  with 
women  there's  nothing  between  the  two  poles 
of  emotion  towards  an  interesting  male  ac- 
quaintance.    'Tis  either  love  or  hate." 

They  walked  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
when  Cytherea's  eyes  accidentally  fell  upon  her 
brother's  feet. 

''  Owen,''  she  said,  "  do  you  know  that  there 
is  something  unusual  in  your  manner  of  walk- 
mg^ 

"What  is  it  like r". he  asked. 

"  I  can't  quite  say,  except  that  you  don't  walk 
so  regularly  as  you  used  to." 

The  woman  behind  the  hedge,  who  had  still 
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continued  to  dog  their  footsteps,  made  an  im- 
patient movement  at  this  change  in  their  con- 
versation, and  looked  at  her  watch  again. 

Yet  she  seemed  reluctant  to  give  over  Hsten- 
ing. 

•'  Yes,''  Owen  returned  with  assumed  care- 
lessness, "  I  do  know  it.  I  think  the  cause  of 
it,  is  that  mysterious  pain  which  comes  just 
above  my  ankle  sometimes.  You  remember 
the  first  time  I  had  it?  That  dav  we  went  bv 
steam-packet  to  Lewborne  Bay,  when  it  hin- 
dered me  from  coming  back  to  you,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  sleep  with  the  gateman  we  have 
been  talking  about.'' 

"But  is  it  anything  serious,  dear  Owen'?" 
Cytherea  exclaimed  with  some  alarm. 

"  0  nothing  at  all.  It  is  sure  to  go  off  again. 
I  never  find  a  sign  of  it  when  I  sit  in  the  office." 

Again  their  unperceived  companion  made  a 
gesture  of  vexation,  and  looked  at  her  watch. 

But  the  dialogue  still  flowed  on  upon  this 
new  subject,  and  showed  no  sign  of  returning 
to  its  old  channel. 
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Gathering  up  her  skirt  decisively  she  re- 
nounced all  further  hope,  and  hurried  along  the 
ditch  till  she  had  dropped  into  a  yailey,  and 
came  to  a  gate  which  ^^'as  beyond  the  view  of 
those  coming  behind.  This  she  softly  opened, 
and  came  out  upon  the  road,  following  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  railway  station. 

Presently  she  heard  Owen  Gra^^e's  footsteps 
in  her  rear,  his  quickened  pace  implying  that  he 
had  parted  frona  his  sister.  The  woman  there- 
upon increased  her  rapid  walk  to  a  run,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  safely  distanced  her  fellow  tra- 
veller. 

The  railway  at  Carriford-Road  consisted  only 
of  a  single  line  of  rails;  and  the  short  local 
down-train  by  which  Owen  was  going  to 
Creston  was  shunted  on  to  a  siding,  whilst  the 
first  up-train  passed.  Graye  entered  the  wait- 
ing room,  and  the  door  being  open  he  listlessly 
observed  the  movements  of  a  woman  wearing  a 
long  grey  cloak,  and  closely  hooded,  who  had 
asked  for  a  ticket  for  London. 

He  followed  her  with  his  eyes  on  to  the  plat- 
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form,  saw  her  waiting  there  and  afterwards 
stepping  into  the  train :  his  recollection  of  her 
ceasing  with  the  perception. 


§  4.  EigJit  to  ten  o  clock,  a.m. 

Mrs.  Crickett,  twice  a  widow,  and  now  the 
parish  clerk's  wife,  a  fine-framed,  scandal-loving 
woman,  with  a  peculiar  corner  to  her  eye  by 
which,  without  turning  her  head,  she  could  see 
what  people  were  doing  almost  behind  her, 
lived  in  a  cottage  standing  nearer  to  the  old 
manor-house  than  any  other  in  the  village  of 
Carriford,  and  she  had  on  that  account  been 
temporarily  engaged  by  the  steward,  as  a  re- 
spectable kind  of  charwoman  and  general 
servant,  until  a  settled  arrangement  could  be 
made  with  some  person  as  jDermanent  domestic. 

Every  morning,  therefore,  Mrs.  Crickett, 
immediately  she  had  lighted  the  fire  in  her 
own  cottage,  and  prepared  the  breakfast  for 
herself  and  husband,  wended  her  way  to  the 
Old  House  to  do  the  same  for   Mr.  Manston. 
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Then  she  went  home  to  breakfast,  and  when 
the  steward  had  partaken  of  his,  and  had  gone 
out  on  his  rounds,  she  returned  again  to  clear 
away,  make  his  bed,  and  put  the  house  in  order 
for  the  day. 

On  the  morning  of  Owen  Graye's  departure, 
she  went  through  the  operations  of  her  first 
visit  as  usual — proceeded  home  to  breakfast, 
and  went  back  again,  to  perform  those  of  the 
second. 

Entering  Manston's  empty  bedroom,  with  her 
hands  on  her  hips,  she  indifferently  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  bed,  previously  to  dismantling  it. 

Whilst  she  looked,  she  thought  in  an  in- 
attentive manner,  "What  a  remarkably  quiet 
sleeper  Mr.  Manston  must  be ! "  The  upper 
bed-clothes  were  flung  back,  certainl}^,  but  the 
bed  was  scarcely  disarranged.  "  Anybody 
would  almost  fancy,''  she  thought,  "  that  he 
bad  made  it  himself  after  rising." 

But  these  evanescent  thoughts  vanished  as 
they  had  come,  and  Mrs.  Crickett  set  to  work  ; 
she  dragged  off  the  counterpane,  blankets  and 
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sheets,  and  stooped  to  lift  the  pillows.  Thus 
stooping,  something  arrested  her  attention  ;  she 
looked  closely  —  more  closely  —  very  closely. 
"  Well,  to  be  sure  ! "  was  all  she  could  say. 
The  clerk's  wife  stood  as  if  the  air  had  sud- 
denly set  to  amber,  and  held  her  fixed  like  a 
fly  in  it. 

The  object  of  her  wonder  vas  a  trailing 
brown  hair,  very  little  less  than  a  yard  long, 
which  proved  it  clearly  to  be  a  hair  from  some 
w^oman's  head.  She  drew  it  off  the  pillow,  and 
took  it  to  the  window  ;  there  holding  it  out  she 
looked  fixedly  at  it,  and  became  utterly  lost  in 
meditation :  her  gaze,  which  had  at  first  actively 
settled  on  the  hair,  involuntarily  dropped  past 
its  object  by  degrees  and  was  lost  on  the  floor, 
as  the  inner  vision  obscured  the  outer  one. 

She  at  length  moistened  her  lips,  returned 
her  eyes  to  the  hair,  wound  it  round  her 
fingers,  put  it  in  some  paper,  and  secreted  the 
whole  in  her  pocket.  Mrs.  Crickett's  thoughts 
were  with  her  w^ork  no  more  that  morning. 

She   searched   the  house   from   roof-tree   to 
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cellar,  for  some  other  trace  of  feminine  exist- 
ence or  appurtenance ;  but  none  was  to  be 
found. 

She  went  out  into  the  yard,  coal-hole,  stable, 
hay-loft,  green-house,  fowl-house,  and  piggery, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign.  Coming  in  again, 
she  saw  a  bonnet,  eagerly  pounced  upon  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  her  own. 

Hastily  completing  her  arrangements  in  the 
other  rooms,  she  entered  the  village  again,  and 
called  at  once  on  the  post-mistress,  Mrs.  Leat, 
an  intimate  friend  of  hers,  and  a  female  who 
sported  several  unique  diseases  and  afflictions. 

Mrs.  Crickett  unfolded  the  paper,  took  out 
the  hair,  and  waved  it  on  high  before  the  per- 
plexed eyes  of  Mrs.  Leat,  which  immediately 
mooned  and  wandered  after  it  like  a  cat's. 

"  What  is  it  % "  said  Mrs.  Leat,  contracting 
her  eyelids,  and  stretching  out  towards  the 
invisible  object  a  narrow  bony  hand  that  would 
have  been  an  unmitigated  delight  to  the  pencil 
of  Carlo  Crivelli. 

"You  shall  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Crickett,  com- 
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placently  gathering  up  the  treasure  into  her 
own  fat  hand ;  and  the  secret  was  then 
solemnly  imparted,  together  with  the  accident 
of  its  discovery. 

A  shaving-glass  was  taken  down  from  a  nail, 
laid  on  its  back  in  the  middle  of  a  table  by  the 
window,  and  the  hair  spread  carefully  out  upon 
it.  The  pair  then  bent  over  the  table  from 
opposite  sides,  their  elbows  on  the  edge,  their 
hands  supporting  their  heads,  their  foreheads 
nearly  touching,  and  their  eyes  upon  the  hair. 

*'  He  ha'  been  mad  a'ter  my  lady  Cytherea," 
said  Mrs.  Crickett,  "  and  'tis  my  very  belief  the 
hair  is " 

"  No  'tidn'.  Hers  id'n  so  dark  as  that," 
said  Mrs.  Leat. 

"  Mrs.  Leat,  you  know  me,  and  have  known 
me  for  many  years,"  said  the  clerk's  wife 
parenthetically. 

"  True,  I  have,  Mrs.  Crickett." 

"  And  you  know  that  as  the  faithful  wife  of 
a  servant  of  the  Church,  I  should  be  glad  to 
think  as  you  do  about  the  hair.     Mind  I  don't 
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wish  to  say  anything  against  ]\Iiss  Graye,  but 
this  I  do  say,  that  I  beHeve  her  to  be  a  nameless 
thing,  and  she's  no  right  to  stick  a  moral  clock 
in  her  face,  and  deceive  the  country  in  such  a 
way.  If  she  wasn't  of  a  bad  stock  at  the  out- 
set, she  was  bad  in  the  planten,  and  if  she 
wasn't  bad  in  the  planten,  she  w^as  bad  in  the 
growen,  and  if  not  in  the  growen,  she's  made 
bad  by  what  she's  gone  through  since." 

"  But  I  have  another  reason  for  knowing  it 
idn'  hers,"  said  Mrs.  Leat. 

"Ah  !  I  know  whose  it  is  then — Miss  Ald- 
clyflfe's,  upon  my  song  ! "' 

"  'Tis  the  colour  of  hers,  but  I  don't  believe 
it  to  be  hers  either." 

"  Don't  you  believe  what  they  d'  say  about 
her  and  him  1 " 

"  I  say  nothen  about  tliat ;  but  you  don't 
know^  what  I  know  about  his  letters." 

"  What  about  'em  1 " 

"  He  d'  post  all  his  letters  here  except  them 
for  one  person,  and  they  he  d'  take  to  Creston. 
My  son  is  in  Creston  Post  Office,  as  you  know, 
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and  as  he  d'  sit  at  desk  he  can  see  over  the 
blind  of  the  window  all  the  people  who  d'  post 
letters.  Mr.  Manston  d'  unvariably  go  there 
wi'  letters  for  that  person ;  my  boj'  d'  know 
^em  by  sight  well  enough  now." 

"Is  it  a  she?" 

"'Tisashe." 

"What's  her  name?" 

"  The  litttle  stunpoll  of  a  fellow  couldn't  call 
to  mind  more  than  that  'tis  Miss  Somebody  of 
London.  However,  that's  the  woman  who  ha' 
been  here,  depend  upon't — a  wicked  one  —some 
poor  street-wench  escaped  from  Sodom,  I 
warrant  ye." 

"Only  to  find   herself  in  Gomorrah,  seem- 

ingly." 

''  That  may  be." 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Leat,  this  is  clear  to  me.  'Tis 
no  Miss  who  came  here  to  see  our  steward  last 
night — whenever  she  came,  or  wherever  she 
vanished.  Do  you  think  he  would  ha'  let  a 
Miss,  get  here  how  she  could,  go  away  how  she 
would,  without  breakfast  or  help  of  any  kind  ? " 
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Mrs  Leat  shook  her  head — Mrs.  Crickett 
looked  at  her  solemnly. 

"Mrs.  Leat,  I  ask  you,  have  you,  or  ha'n't 
you  known  me  many  years  '?  " 

"  True,  I  have/"' 

''And  I  say  I  d'  know  she  had  no  help  of 
any  kind,  I  know  it  was  so,  for  the  grate  was 
quite  cold  when  I  touched  it  this  morning  with 
these  fingers,  and  he  was  still  in  bed.  No,  he 
wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  write  letters  to  a 
airl  and  then  treat  her  so  off-hand  as  that. 
There's  a  tie  between  'em  stronger  than  feelen. 
She's  his  wife.'' 

"He  married!  The  Lord  so  's,  what  shall 
w^e  hear  next.  Do  he  look  married  now  ?  His 
are  not  the  abashed  eyes  and  lips  of  a  married 
man." 

"Perhaps  she's  a  tame  one — but  she's  his 
wife  still." 

"  No,  no :  he's  not  a  married  man." 

"Yes,  yes  he  is.  I've  had  three,  and  I 
ought  to  know." 

"Well,   w^ell,"   said    Mrs   Leat,  giving   way, 
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"Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on't  I  trust 
Providence  will  settle  it  all  for  the  best,  as  he 
always  do." 

"  Ay,  ay,  EHzabeth,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Crickett 
with  a  satirical  sigh,  as  she  turned  on  her  foot 
to  go  home,  "  good  people  like  you  may  say  so, 
but  I  have  always  found  Providence  a  different 
sort  of  feller." 


§  5.  November  the  twentieth. 

It  was  Miss  Aldclyffe's  custom,  a  custom 
originated  by  her  father,  and  nourished  by  her 
own  exclusiveness,  to  unlock  the  post-bag 
herself  every  morning,  instead  of  allowing  the 
duty  to  devolve  on  the  butler,  as  was  the  case 
in  most  of  the  neighbouring  county  families. 
The  bag  was  brought  up-stairs  each  morning 
to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  took  out  the 
contents,  mostly  in  the  presence  of  her  maid 
and  Cytherea,  who  had  the  entree  of  the 
chamber  at  all  hours,  and  attended  there  in 
the  morning  at  a  kind  of  reception  on  a  small 
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scale,  ^N'hicli  Avns  held  by  Miss  Aldclyffe  of  her 
namesake  only. 

Here  she  read  her  letters  before  the  glass, 
whilst  undergoing  the  operation  of  being 
brushed  and  dressed. 

"  What  woman  can  this  be,  I  wonder '? "  she 
said  on  the  morning  succeedmg  that  of  the  last 
section,  '"London,  N!'  It  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  ever  had  a  letter  from  that  out- 
landish place  the  North  side  of  London.*' 

Cytherea  had  just  come  into  her  presence  to 
learn  if  there  was  anything  for  herself ;  and  on 
being  thus  addressed,  walked  up  to  Miss  Ald- 
clyffe's  corner  of  the  room  to  look  at  the 
curiosity  which  had  raised  such  an  exclamation. 
But  the  lady,  having  opened  the  envelope  and 
read  a  few  lines,  put  it  quickly  in  her  pocket, 
before  Cytherea  could  reach  her  side. 

"  Oh,  'tis  nothing,"  she  said.  She  proceeded 
to  make  general  remarks  in  a  noticeably  forced 
tone  of  sang-froid,  from  wdiicli  she  soon  lapsed 
into  silence.  Not  another  word  was  said  about 
the  letter  :  she  seemed  very  anxious  to  get  her 
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dressing  done,  and  the  room  cleared.  There- 
upon Cjtherea  went  away  to  the  other  window, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  left  the  room  to  follow 

her  own  iDursuits. 

J. 

It  was  late  when  Miss  AldclyiFe  descended  to 
the  breakfast-table,  and  then  she  seemed  there 
to  no  purpose  ;  tea,  coffee,  eggs,  cutlets,  and 
all  their  accessories,  were  left  absolutely  un- 
tasted.  The  next  that  was  seen  of  her  was 
when  walking  up  and  down  the  south  terrace, 
and  round  the  flower  beds  ;  her  face  was  pale, 
and  her  tread  was  fitful,  and  she  crumpled  a 
letter  in  her  hand. 

Dinner-time  came  round  as  usual ;  she  did 
not  speak  ten  words,  or  indeed  seem  con- 
scious of  the  meal ;  for  all  that  Miss  Aldclyffe 
did  in  the  way  of  eating,  dinner  might  have 
been  taken  out  as  perfect  as  it  ^vas  taken 
in. 

In  her  own  private  apartment  Miss  Aldclyfi'e 
again  pulled  out  the  letter  of  the  morning. 
One  passage  in  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  Of  course,  being  his  wife,  I  could  publish 

VOL,    ir.  D 
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the  fact,  and  compel  him  to  acknowledge  me  at 
any  moment,  notwithstanding  his  threats,  and 
reasonings,  that  it  w411  be  better  to  wait.  I 
have  waited,  and  waited  again,  and  the  time  for 
such  acknowledgment  seems  no  nearer  than  at 
first.  To  show  you  how  patiently  I  have 
waited,  I  can  tell  you  that  not  till  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  by  stress  of  circumstances  I  had  been 
driven  to  new  lodgings,  have  I  ever  assumed 
my  married  name,  solely  on  account  of  its 
having  been  his  request  all  along  that  I  should 
not.  This  writing  to  you,  madam,  is  my  first 
disobedience,  and  I  am  justified  in  it.  A 
woman  wdio  is  driven  to  visit  her  husband  fike 
a  thief  in  the  night  and  then  sent  away  like  a 
street  dog  ;  left  to  get  up,  unbolt,  unbar,  and 
find  her  way  out  of  the  house  as  she  best  may, 
is  justified  in  doing  an^^thing. 

"  But  should  I  demand  of  him  a  restitution  of 
rights,  there  would  .  be  involved  a  publicity 
which  I  could  not  endure,  and  a  noisy  scandal 
flinging  my  name  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country. 
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"What  I  still  prefer  to  any  such  violent 
means  is  that  you  reason  with  him  privately, 
and  compel  him  to  bring  me  home  to  your 
parish  in  a  decent  and  careful  manner,  in  the 
way  that  would  be  adopted  by  any  respectable 
man,  whose  wife  had  been  living  away  from  him 
for  some  time,  by  reason,  say,  of  peculiar  family 
circumstances  which  had  caused  disunion,  but 
not  enmity,  and  who  at  length  was  enabled  to 
reinstate  her  in  his  house. 

"You  will,  I  know,  oblige  me  in  this, 
especially  as  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  transaction 
of  your  own,  which  took  place  some  years  ago, 
has  lately  come  to  me  in  a  singular  way.  I 
will  not  at  present  trouble  you  by  describing 
how.  It  is  enough,  that  I  alone,  of  all  people 
living,  know  all  (lie  sides  of  the  story,  those  from 
whom  I  collected  it  having  each  only  a  partial 
knowledge  which  confuses  them  and  points  to 
nothing.  One  person  knows  of  your  early  en- 
gagement and  its  sudden  termination  ;  another, 
of  the  reason  of  those  strange  meetings  at  inns 
and  coffee-houses ;   another,  of  what  was  suffi- 

D    2 
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cient  to  cause  all  this,  and  so  on.  I  know  what 
fits  one  and  all  the  circumstances  like  a  key, 
and  shows  them  to  be  the  natural  outcrop  of  a 
rational  (though  rather  rash)  line  of  conduct  for 
a  young  lady.  You  will  at  once  perceive  how 
it  was  that  some  at  least  of  these  things  were 
revealed  to  me. 

"This  knowledge  then,  common  to,  and 
secretly  treasured  by  us  both,  is  the  ground 
upon  which  I  beg  for  your  friendship  and  help, 
with  a  feehng  that  you  will  be  too  generous  to 
refuse  it  to  me. 

"  I  may  add  that,  as  yet,  my  husband  knows 
nothing  of  this,  neither  need  he  if  you  re- 
member my  request.'' 

"  A  threat — a  flat,  stinging  threat !  as  deli- 
cately wrapped  up  in  words  as  the  woman 
could  do  it ;  a  threat  from  a  miserable  unknown 
wench  to  an  Aldclyffe,  and  not  the  least  proud 
member  of  the  family  either  !  A  threat  on  his 
account—  0,  0,  shall  it  be  '?  " 

Presently  this  humour  of  defiance  vanished, 
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and  the  members  of  her  body  became  supple 
again,  her  proceedings  proving  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  way,  AldclyfFe  as 
she  was.  She  wrote  a  short  answer  to  Mrs. 
Manston,  saying  civilly  that  Mr.  ^Manston's 
possession  of  such  a  near  relation  was  a  fact 
quite  new  to  herself,  and  that  she  would  see 
what  could  be  done  in  such  an  unfortunate 
affair. 


§  6.  November  the  twenty-first. 

Manston  received  a  message  the  next  day 
requesting  his  attendance  at  the  house  punctu- 
ally at  eight  o'clock  the  ensuing  evening.  Miss 
Aldclyffe  was  brave  and  imperious,  but  with 
the  purpose  she  had  in  view  she  could  not  look 
him  in  the  face  whilst  daylight  shone  upon  her. 

The  steward  was  shown  into  the  library.  On 
entering  it,  he  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
unusual  gloom  which  pervaded  the  apartment. 
The  fire  was  dead  and  dull,  one  lamp,  and  that 
a  comparatively  small  one,  was  burning  at  the 
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extreme  end,  leaving  the  main  proportion  of  the 
lofty  and  sombre  room  in  an  artificial  twihght, 
scarcely  powerful  enough  to  render  visible  the 
titles  of  the  folio  and  quarto  volumes  "which 
were  jammed  into  the  lower  tiers  of  the  book- 
shelves. 

After  keeping  him  w^aiting  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes  (Miss  Aldclyffe  knew  that 
excellent  recipe  for  taking  the  stiffness  out  of 
human  flesh,  and  for  extracting  all  pre-arrange- 
ment  from  human  speech)  she  entered  the  room. 

Manston  sought  her  eye  directly.  The  hue 
of  her  features  was  not  discernible,  but  the  calm 
glance  she  flung  at  him,  from  which  all  attempt 
at  returning  his  scrutiny  was  absent,  awoke  him 
to  the  perception  that  probably  his  secret  was 
by  some  means  or  other  known  to  her ;  liow  it 
had  become  known  he  could  not  tell. 

She  drew  forth  the  letter,  unfolded  it,  and 
held  it  up  to  him,  letting  it  hang  by  one  corner 
from  between  her  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  the 
light  from  the  lamp,  though  remote,  fell  directly 
upon  its  surface. 
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''  You  know  whose  writing  this  is  1 "  she  said. 

He  saw  the  strokes  plainly,  instantly  resolv- 
ing to  burn  his  ships  and  hazard  all  on  an 
advance. 

"  My  wife's,"  he  said  calmly. 

His  quiet  answer  threw  her  off  her  balance. 
She  had  no  more  expected  an  answer  than  does 
a  preacher  when  he  exclaims  from  the  pulpit, 
"  Do  you  feel  your  sin  ? "  She  had  clearly 
expected  a  sudden  alarm. 

''  And  why  all  this  concealment  ? "  she  said 
again,  her  voice  rising,  as  she  vainly  endea- 
voured to  control  her  feelings,  whatever  the}^ 
w^ere. 

''  It  doesn't  follow  that,  because  a  man  is 
married,  he  must  tell  every  stranger  of  it, 
madam,"  he  answered,  just  as  calmly  as 
before. 

"  Stranger !  well,  perhaps  not ;  but  Mr. 
Manston,  why  did  you  choose  to  conceal  it,  I 
ask  again  1  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  this 
question,  as  you  will  perceive,  if  you  consider  the 
terms  of  my  advertisement."' 
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"  I  ^Yill  tell  you.  There  were  two  simple 
reasons.  The  first  was  this  practical  one  ;  you 
advertised  for  an  unmarried  man,  if  you 
remember  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  remember." 

"  Well,  an  incident  suggested  to  me  that  I 
should  try  for  the  situation.  I  was  married ; 
but,  knowing  that  in  getting  an  office  where 
there  is  a  restriction  of  this  kind,  leaving  one's 
wife  behind  is  always  accepted  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  article,  I  left  her  behind  for  a  while.  The 
other  reason  is,  that  these  terms  of  yours 
afforded  me  a  plausible  excuse  for  escaping  (for 
a  short  time)  the  company  of  a  woman  I  had 
been  mistaken  in  marrying." 

"  Mistaken  !  what  was  she  1  "  the  lady  in- 
quired. 

"  A  third-rate  actress,  whom  I  met  with 
during  my  stay  in  Liverpool  last  summer, 
where  I  had  gone  to  fulfil  a  short  engage- 
ment with  an  architect." 

"  Where  did  she  come  from  1  " 

*'  She  is  an  American  by  birth,   and  I  grew 
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to  dislike  her  when  we  had  been  married  a 
week." 

"  She  was  ugly,  I  imagine  1  " 

"  She  is  not  an  ugly  woman  by  any  means." 

"  Up  to  the  ordinary  standard  V 

"  Quite  up  to  the  ordinary  standard,  indeed 
handsome.  After  a  while  we  quarrelled  and 
separated." 

"  You  did  not  ill-use  her,  of  course,"  said  Miss 
Aldclyffe,  with  a  little  sarcasm. 

"  I  did  not." 

"  But  at  any  rate,  you  got  thoroughly  tired  of 
her." 

Manston  looked  as  if  he  began  to  think  her 
questions  out  of  place ;  however,  he  said  quietly, 
''  I  did  get  tired  of  her.  I  never  told  her  so, 
but  we  separated  ;  I  to  come  here,  bringing 
her  with  me  as  far  as  London  and  leaving 
her  there  in  perfectly  comfortable  quarters  ; 
and  though  your  advertisement  expressed  a 
single  man,  I  have  always  intended  to  tell 
you  the  whole  truth  ;  and  this  was  when  I  was 
going  to  tell  it,  when  your  satisfaction  with  my 
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careful  management  of  your  affairs  should 
have  proved  the  risk  to  be  a  safe  one  to 
run." 

She  bowed. 

"  Then  I  saw  that  you  were  good  enough  to 
be  interested  in  my  welfare  to  a  greater  extent 
than  I  could  have  anticipated  or  hoped,  judging 
you  by  the  frigidity  of  other  employers,  and  this 
caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  was  vexed  at  the 
complication  of  affairs.  So  matters  stood  till 
three  nights  ago  ;  I  was  then  walking  home  from 
the  pottery,  and  came  up  to  the  railway.  The 
down-train  came  along  close  to  me,  and  there, 
sitting  at  a  carriage  window,  I  saw  my  wife  : 
she  had  found  out  my  address,  and  had  there- 
upon determined  to  follow  me  here.  I  had  not 
been  home  many  minutes  before  she  came  in, 
next  morning  early  she  left  again — " 

"  Because  you  treated  her  so  cavalierly  ? " 

" — And  as  I  suppose,  wrote  to  you  directly. 
That's  the  whole  story  of  her,  madam/'  What- 
ever were  Manston  s  real  feelings  towards  the 
lady  who  had  received  his  explanation  in  these 
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supercilious  tones  they  remained  locked  within 
him  as  within  a  casket  of  steel. 

"Did  your  friends  know  of  your  marriage, 
Mr.  Manston  % "  she  continued. 

"  Nobody  at  all ;  we  kept  it  a  secret  for 
various  reasons."' 

"  It  is  true  then  that  as  your  wife  tells  me  in 
this  letter,  she  has  not  passed  as  j\Irs.  Manston 
till  within  these  last  few  days  1  '*' 

"  It  is  quite  true  ;  I  was  in  receipt  of  a  very 
small  and  uncertain  income  when  we  married  ; 
and  so  she  continued  playing  at  the  theatre 
as  before  our  marriage,  and  in  her  maiden 
name.*' 

"  Has  she  any  friends  % '' 

"  I  have  never  heard  that  she  has  any  in 
England.  She  came  over  here  on  some 
theatrical  speculation,  as  one  of  a  company 
who  were  going  to  do  much,  but  who  never 
did  anything  ;  and  here  she  has  remained." 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by 
Miss  Aldclyffe. 

"  I  understand, ''  she  said.  "  Now,  though  I 
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have  no  direct  right  to  concern  myself  with 
your  private  affairs,  (beyond  those  \\^hich  arise 
from  your  misleading  me  and  getting  the  office 
you  hold)—" 

"  As  to  that,  madam,"  he  interrupted,  rather 
hotly,  ''as  to  coming  here,  I  am  vexed  as  much 
as  you.  Somebody,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Architects, — who,  I  could  never  tell — sent  to 
my  old  address  in  London  your  advertisement 
cut  from  the  paper ;  it  was  forwarded  to  me ; 
I  wanted  to  get  away  from  Liverpool,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  this  was  put  in  my  way  on 
purpose,  by  some  old  friend  or  other.  I 
answered  the  advertisement  certainly,  but  I  was 
not  particularly  anxious  to  come  here,  nor  am  I 
anxious  to  stay." 

Miss  Aldclyffe  descended  from  haughty 
superiority  to  womanly  persuasion  with  a  haste 
which  was  almost  ludicrous.  Lideed  the  Quos 
ego  of  the  whole  lecture  had  been  less  the 
genuine  menace  of  the  imperious  ruler  of 
Knap  water  than  an  artificial  utterance  to  hide 
a  failing  heart. 
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"  Now,  now,  Mr.  j\[anston,  you  wrong  me  ; 
don't  suppose  I  wish  to  be  overbearing,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  this  much  at  any  rate,  that  I  have  become 
interested  in  your  wife,  as  well  as  in  yourself." 

"Certainly,  madam,''  he  said,  slowly,  hke  a 
man  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark.  Manston  was 
utterly  at  fault  now.  His  previous  experience 
of  the  effect  of  his  form  and  features  upon 
womankind  en  masse,  had  taught  him  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  could  account  by  the  same  law 
of  natural  selection  for  the  extraordinary 
interest  Miss  Aldclyflfe  had  hitherto  taken  in 
him,  as  an  unmarried  man  ;  an  interest  he  did 
not  at  all  object  to,  seeing  that  it  kept  him  near 
Cytherea,  and  enabled  him,  a  man  of  no  wealth, 
to  rule  on  the  estate  as  if  he  were  its  lawful 
owner.  Like  Curius  at  his  Sabine  farm,  he  had 
counted  it  his  glory  not  to  possess  gold  himself, 
but  to  have  power  over  her  who  did.  But  at 
this  hint  of  the  lady's  wish  to  take  his  wife 
under  her  wing  also,  he  was  perplexed  :  could 
she  have  anv  sinister  motive  in  doing:  so  1     But 
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he  did  not  allo^Y  himself  to  be  troubled  with 
these  doubts,  which  only  concerned  his  wife's 
happiness. 

''  She  tells  me/'  continued  Miss  AldclyfFe, 
"how  utterly  alone  in  the  world  she  stands, 
and  that  is  an  additional  reason  why  I  should 
sympathise  with  her.  Instead,  then,  of  request- 
ing the  favour  of  your  retirement  from  the  post, 
and  dismissing  your  interests  altogether,  I  will 
retain  you  as  my  steward  still,  on  condition 
that  you  bring  home  your  wife,  and  live  with 
her  respectably,  in  short,  as  if  you  loved  her ; 
you  understand.  I  ivish  you  to  stay  here  if 
you  grant  that  everything  shall  flow  smoothly 
between  yourself  and  her." 

The  breast  and  shoulders  of  the  steward  rose, 
as  if  an  expression  of  defiance  was  about  to 
be  poured  forth  ;  before  it  took  form,  he  con- 
trolled himself  and  said,  in  his  natural  voice, — 

"  My  part  of  the  performance  shall  be  carried 
out,  madam.'' 

*'  And  her  anxiety  to  obtain  a  standing  in 
the   world    ensures    that    her's    wdll,'"'   replied 
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Miss   AldclyfFe.      "That   ^vill    be   satisfactory, 
then/^ 

After  a  few  additional  remarks,  she  gently  sig- 
nified that  she  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
view.    The  steward  took  the  hint  and  retired. 

He  felt  vexed  and  mortified ;  yet  in  walking 
homeward,  he  was  convinced  that  telling  the 
whole  truth  as  he  had  done,  with  the  single 
exception  of  his  love  for  Cytherea  (which  he 
tried  to  hide  even  from  himself,)  had  never 
served  him  in  better  stead  than  it  had  that 
night. 

Manston  went  to  his  desk  and '  thought  of 
Cytherea's  beauty  with  the  bitterest,  wildest 
regret.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  he 
calmed  himself  by  a  stoical  effort,  and  wrote 
the  subjoined  letter  to  his  wife. 

"  Knapwatee,  iVor.  215^,  1864. 

"Dear  Eunice, 

"I   hope    you    reached   London    safely 
after  your  flighty  visit  to  me. 

"As  I  promised,  I  have  thought  over  our  con- 
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versation  that  iiiglit,  and  your  ^vish  that  your 
coming  here  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 
After  all,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  you 
should  have  spoken  unkindly  as  you  did, 
ignorant  as  you  were  of  the  circumstances 
which  bound  me. 

*'  So  I  have  made  arrangements  to  fetch  you 
home  at  once.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for 
you  to  attempt  to  bring  with  you  any  luggage 
you  may  have  gathered  about  you  (beyond 
mere  clothing).  Dispose  of  superfluous  things 
at  a  broker's  ;  your  bringing  them  would  only 
make  a  talk  in  this  parish,  and  lead  people  to  be- 
lieve we  had  long  been  keeping  house  separately. 

"  Will  next  Monday  suit  you  for  coming  '? 
You  have  nothing  to  do  that  can  occupy  you 
for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
and  the  remainder  of  this  week  will  aflbrd 
ample  time.  I  can  be  in  London  the  night 
before,  and  we  will  come  down  together  by  the 
mid-day  train. 

"  Your  very  affectionate  husband, 

"iENEAS   MaNSTON. 
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"Now,  of  course,  I  shall  no  longer  write  to 
you  as  Mrs.  Rondlej." 

The  address  on  the  envelope  was, — 

"  MRS.  MANSION, 

'*  41,  Chaeles  Squaee, 

"  HOXTON, 

"  London,  N." 

He  took  the  letter  to  the  house,  and  it  being 
too  late  for  the  country  post,  sent  one  of  the 
stable-men  with  it  to  Froominster,  instead  of 
troubling  to  go  to  Creston  with  it  himself  as 
heretofore.  He  had  no  longer  any  necessity 
to  keep  his  condition  a  secret. 


§   7.  From  the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  November. 

But  the  next  morning  Manston  found  he  had 
been  forgetful  of  another  matter,  in  naming  the 
following  Monday  to  his  wife  for  the  journey. 

The  fact  was  this.     A  letter  had  just  come, 

VOL.    II.  E 
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reminding  him  that  he  had  left  the  whole  of 
the  succeeding  week  open  for  an  important 
business  engagement  with  a  neighbouring  land- 
agent,  at  that  gentleman's  residence  thirteen 
miles  off. 

The  particular  day  he  had  suggested  to  his 
wife,  had,  in  the  interim,  been  appropriated  by 
his  correspondent.  The  meeting  could  not  now 
be  put  off. 

So  he  wrote  again  to  his  wife,  stating  that 
business,  which  could  not  be  postponed,  called 
him  away  from  home  on  Monday,  and  would 
entirely  prevent  him  coming  all  the  way  to  fetch 
her  on  Sunday  night  as  he  had  intended,  but 
that  he  would  meet  her  at  the  Carriford-Road 
Station  with  a  conveyance  when  she  arrived 
there  in  the  evenino-. 

The  next  day  came  his  wife's  answer  to  his 
first  letter,  in  which  she  said  that  she  would  be 
ready  to  be  fetched  at  the  time  named. 

Having  already  written  his  second  letter, 
which  was  by  that  time  in  her  hands,  he  made 
no  further  reply. 
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The  week  passed  away.  The  steward  had,  in 
the  meantime,  let  it  become  generally  known  in 
the  village  that  he  was  a  married  man,  and  by 
a  little  judicious  management,  sound  family 
reasons  for  his  past  secrecy  upon  the  subject, 
which  were  floated  as  adjuncts  to  the  story, 
were  placidly  received  ;  they  seemed  so  natural 
and  justifiable  to  the  unsophisticated  minds  of 
nine-tenths  of  his  neighbours,  that  curiosity  in 
the  matter,  beyond  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  the 
lady's  face,  was  well-nigh  extinguished. 


E  2 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  EVENTS  OF  A  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

§   1.  November  the  twenty-eigJitJi.     Until 
ten,  p.m. 

Monday  came,  the  day  named  for  Mrs. 
Manston's  journey  from  London  to  her 
husband's  house;  a  day  of  singular  and  great 
events,  influencing  the  present  and  future  of 
nearly  all  the  personages  whose  actions  in  a 
complex  drama  form  the  subject  of  this  record. 

The  proceedings  of  the  steward  demand  the 
first  notice.  Whilst  taking  his  breakfast  on  this 
particular  morning,  the  clock  pointing  to  eight, 
the  horse  and  gig  that  was  to  take  him  to 
Chettlewood  waiting  ready  at  the  door,  Manston 
hurriedly  cast  his  eyes  down  the  column  of 
Bradshaw  which  showed  the  details  and  dura- 
tion of  the  selected  train's  journey. 
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The  inspection  was  carelessly  made,  the  leaf 
being  kept  open  by  the  aid  of  one  hand,  ^\'hilst 
the  other  still  held  his  cup  of  coffee  ;  much  more 
carelessly  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  expected  new-comer  been  Cytherea  Graye, 
instead  of  his  lawful  wife. 

He  did  not  perceive,  branching  from  the 
column  down  which  his  finger  ran,  a  small 
twist,  called  a  shunting  -  line,  inserted  at  a 
particular  place,  to  imply  that  at  that  point  the 
train  was  divided  into  two.  By  this  oversight 
he  understood  that  the  arrival  of  his  wife  at 
Carriford-Road  Station  would  not  be  till  late  in 
the  evening :  by  the  second  half  of  the  train, 
containing  the  third-class  passengers,  and  pass- 
ing two  hours  and  three-quarters  later  than  the 
previous  one,  by  which  the  lady,  as  a  second- 
class  passenger,  would  really  be  brought. 

He  then  considered  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  for  him  to  return  from  his  day's 
engagement  to  meet  this  train.  He  finished  his 
breakfast,  gave  proper  and  precise  directions  to 
his  servant  on  the  preparations  that  were  to  be 
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made  for  the  lady's  reception,  jumped  into  his 
gig,  and  drove  off  to  Lord  Claydonfield's  at 
Chettlewood. 

He  went  along  by  the  front  of  Knapwater 
House.  He  could  not  help  turning  to  look  at 
TS'hat  he  knew  to  be  the  window  of  Cytherea's 
room.  Whilst  he  looked,  a  hopeless  expression 
of  passionate  love  and  sensuous  anguish  came 
upon  his  face  and  lingered  there  for  a  few 
seconds  ;  then,  as  on  previous  occasions,  it  was 
resolutel}^  repressed,  and  he  trotted  along  the 
smooth  white  road,  again  endeavouring  to 
banish  all  thought  of  the  young  girl  whose 
beauty  and  grace  had  so  enslaved  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  when,  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  Mrs.  Manston  reached  Carriford-Road 
Station,  her  husband  was  still  at  Chettlewood 
ignorant  of  her  arrival,  and  on  looking  up  and 
down  the  platform,  dreary  with  autumn  gloom 
and  wind,  she  could  .see  no  sign  that  any  pre- 
paration whatever  had  been  made  for  her 
reception  and  conduct  home. 

The   train  went   on.      She  waited,  fido:eted 
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with  the  handle  of  her  umbrella,  walked  about, 
strained  her  eyes  into  the  gloom  of  the  chilly 
night,  Hstened  for  wheels,  tapped  with  her  foot, 
and  showed  all  the  usual  signs  of  annoyance  and 
irritation  :  she  was  the  more  irritated  in  that 
this  seemed  a  second  and  culminating  instance 
of  her  husband's  neglect — the  first  having  been 
shown  in  his  not  fetching  her. 

Reflecting  awhile  upon  the  course  it  would  be 
best  to  take,  in  order  to  secure  a  passage  to 
Knapwater,  she  decided  to  leave  all  her  luggage, 
except  a  carpet-bag,  in  the  cloak-room,  and 
walk  to  her  husband's  house,  as  she  had  done 
on  her  first  visit.     She  asked  one  of  the  porters 


if  he  could  find  a  lad  to  2:0  with  her  and  can 


o^ 
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her  bag  :  he  offered  to  do  it  himself. 

The  porter  was  a  good-tempered,  shallow- 
minded,  ignorant  man.  Mrs.  Manston,  being 
apparently  in  very  gloomy  spirits,  would  pro- 
bably have  preferred  walking  beside  him  with- 
out saying  a  word  :  but  her  companion  would 
not  allow  silence  to  continue  between  them  for  a 
longer  period  than  two  or  three  minutes  together. 
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He  had  volunteered  several  remarks  upon 
her  arrival,  chiefly  to  the  effect  that  it  was  very 
unfortunate  Mr.  Manston  had  not  come  to  the 
station  for  her,  when  she  suddenly  asked  him 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
'  He  told  her  categorically  the  names  of  the 
chief — first  the  chief  possessors  of  property ; 
then  of  brains  ;  then  of  good  looks.  As  first 
among  the  latter  he  mentioned  Miss  Cytherea 
Graye. 

After  getting  him  to  describe  her  appearance 
as  completely  as  lay  in  his  power,  she  wormed 
out  of  him  the  statement  that  everybody  had 
been  saying — before  Mrs.  Manston's  existence 
w^as  heard  of — how  well  the  handsome  Mr. 
Manston  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Graye  were 
suited  for  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  and  that 
Miss  Aldclyffe  was  the  only  one  in  the  parish 
who  took  no  interest  in  bringing  about  the 
match. 

"  He  rather  liked  her  you  think  1  " 
The  porter  began  to  think  he  had  been  too 
explicit,  and  hastened  to  correct  the  error. 
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"0  no,  he  doesn't  care  a  bit  about  her, 
madam,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

"  Any  more  than  he  does  about  me  \ " 

'-'  Not  a  bit." 

"  Then  that  must  be  little  indeed,"  Mrs. 
Manston  murmured.  She  stood  still,  as  if 
reflecting  upon  the  jDainful  neglect  her  words 
had  recalled  to  her  mind  ;  then  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  turned  round,  and  walked  petulantly 
a  few  steps  back  again  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
station. 

The  porter  stood  still  and  looked  surprised. 

"  I'll  go  back  again,  yes,  indeed,  I'll  go  back 
again  ! "  she  said  plaintively.  Then  she  paused 
and  looked  anxiously  up  and  dow^n  the  deserted 
road. 

"No,  I  mustn't  go  back  now,"'  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  tone  of  resignation.  Seeing  that 
the  porter  was  watching  her,  she  turned  about 
and  came  on  as  before,  giving  vent  to  a  slight 
laugh. 

It  was  a  laugh  full  of  character ;  the  low^ 
forced  laugh  which  seeks   to   hide   the   painful 
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perception  of  a  humiliating  position  under  the 
mask  of  indifference. 

Altogether  her  conduct  had  shown  her  to  be 
what  in  fact  she  was,  a  weak,  though  a  calcu- 
lating woman,  one  clever  to  conceive,  weak  to 
execute  :  one  whose  best-laid  schemes  were  for 
ever  liable  to  be  frustrated  by  the  ineradicable 
blight  of  vacillation  at  the  critical  hour  of 
action. 

"  0  if  I  had  only  known  that  all  this  was 
going  to  happen ! "  she  murmured  again,  as 
they  paced  along  upon  the  rustling  leaves. 

"  What  did  you  say,  madam  1 ''  said  the 
porter. 

"  0  nothing  particular  ;  we  are  getting  near 
the  old  manor-house  by  this  time,  I  imagine  1 " 

"  Very  near  now,  madam." 

They  soon  reached  Manston's  residence, 
round  which  the  wind  blew  mournfully  and 
chill. 

Passing  under  the  detached  gateway,  they 
entered  the  porch.  The  porter  stepped  for- 
ward, knocked  heavily,  and  waited. 
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Nobody  came. 

Mrs.  Manston  then  advanced  to  the  door  and 
gave  a  different  series  of  rappings — less  forcible, 
but  more  sustained. 

There  ^as  not  a  movement  of  any  kind 
inside,  not  a  ray  of  light  visible  ;  nothing  but 
the  echo  of  her  own  knocks  through  the  pas- 
sages, and  the  dry  scratching  of  the  withered 
leaves  blown  about  her  feet  upon  the  floor  of 
the  porch. 

The  steward,  of  course,  was  not  at  home. 
Mrs.  Crickett,  not  expecting  that  anybody 
would  arrive  till  the  time  of  the  later  train, 
had  set  the  place  in  order,  laid  the  supper- 
table,  and  then  locked  the  door,  to  go  into  the 
village  and  converse  with  her  friends. 

"  Is  there  an  inn  in  the  village  1 "  said  Mrs. 
Manston,  after  the  fourth  and  loudest  rapping 
upon  the  iron-studded  old  door  had  resulted 
only  in  the  fourth  and  loudest  echo  from  the 
passages  inside. 

"  Yes,  madam.'' 

"  Who  keeps  it  1 " 
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"  Farmer  Springrove/' 

"  I  will  go  there  to-night,"  she  said,  de- 
cisivel3\  "  It  is  too  cold,  and  altogether  too 
bad,  for  a  woman  to  wait  in  the  open  road  on 
anybody's  account,  gentle  or  simple." 

They  went  down  the  park  and  through  the 
gate,  into  the  village  of  Carriford.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  Three  Tranters,  it  was 
verging  upon  ten  o'clock.  There,  on  the  spot 
where  two  months  earlier  in  the  season  the 
sunny  and  lively  group  of  villagers  making 
cider  under  the  trees  had  greeted  Cytherea's 
eyes,  was  nothing  now  intelligible  but  a  vast 
cloak  of  darkness,  from  which  came  the  low 
sough  of  the  elms,  and  the  occasional  creak  of 
the  swino-ino;  si2;n. 

o      o       o 

They  went  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Mansion  shiver- 
ing ;  but  less  from  the  cold,  than  from  the 
dreariness  of  her  emotions.  Neglect  is  the 
coldest  of  winter  winds. 

It  so  happened  that  Edward  Sprin grove  was 
expected  to  arrive  from  London  either  on  that 
evening  or  the  next,  and  at  the  sound  of  voices, 
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his  father  came  to  the  door  fully  expecting  to 
see  him.  A  picture  of  disappointment  seldom 
witnessed  in  a  man's  face  was  visible  in  old  Mr. 
Springrove's,  when  he  saw  that  the  comer  was 
a  stranger. 

Mrs.  Manston  asked  for  a  room,  and  one 
that  had  been  prepared  for  Edward  was  im- 
mediately named  as  being  ready  for  her, 
another  being  adaptable  for  Edward,  should  he 
come  in. 

Without  partaking  of  any  refreshment,  or 
entering  any  room  downstairs,  or  even  lifting 
her  veil,  she  walked  straight  along  the  passage 
and  up  to  her  apartment,  the  chambermaid 
preceding  her. 

"  If  Mr.  Manston  comes  to-night,"  she  said, 
sitting  on  the  bed  as  she  had  come  in,  and 
addressing  the  woman,  "tell  him  I  cannot  see 
him." 

"  Yes,  madam." 

The  woman  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Manston 
locked  the  door.  Before  the  servant  had  gone 
down   more   than   two    or   three    stairs,    Mrs. 
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Manston  unfastened  the  door  again,  and  held 
it  ajar. 

"  Bring  me  some  brandy/'  she  said. 

The  chambermaid  went  down  to  the  bar  and 
brought  up  the  spirit  in  a  tumbler.  When  she 
came  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Manston  had  not 
removed  a  single  article  of  apj^arel,  and  was 
walking  up  and  down,  as  if  still  quite  undecided 
upon  the  course  it  was  best  to  adopt. 

Outside  the  door,  when  it  was  closed 
upon  her,  the  maid  paused  to  listen  for  an 
instant.  She  heard  Mrs.  Manston  talking  to 
herself. 

"  This  is  welcome  home  ! "  she  said. 


§  2.  From  ten  to  half-past  eleven,  p.m. 

A  strange  concurrence  of  phenomena  now 
confronts  us. 

During  the  autumn  in  which  the  past  scenes 
were  enacted,  Mr.  Springrove  had  ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  cleaned  a  narrow  and  shaded 
piece  of  ground,  Ijing  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
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which  for  many  years  had  been  looked  upon  as 
irreclaimable  Tvaste. 

The  couch-grass  extracted  from  the  soil  had 
been  left  to  wither  in  the  sun ;  afterwards  it 
was  raked  together,  hghted  in  the  customary 
way,  and  now  lay  smouldering  in  a  large  heap 
in  the  middle  of  the  plot. 

It  had  been  kindled  three  days  previous  to 
Mrs.  Manston's  arrival,  and  one  or  two  villagers, 
of  a  more  cautious  and  less  sanguine  tempera- 
ment than  Springrove,  had  suggested  that  the 
fire  was  almost  too  near  the  back  of  the  house 
for  its  continuance  to  be  unattended  with  risk  ; 
for  though  no  danger  could  be  apprehended 
whilst  the  air  remained  moderately  still,  a  brisk 
breeze  blowing  towards  the  house  might  possibly 
carry  a  spark  across. 

"Ay,  that's  true  enough,''  said  Springrove. 
"  I  must  look  round  before  going  to  bed  and  see 
that  everything's  safe  ;  but  to  tell  the  truth  I  am 
anxious  to  get  the  rubbish  burnt  up  before  the 
rain  comes  to  wash  it  into  ground  again.  As  to 
carrying  the  couch  into  the  back  field  to  burn, 
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and  bringing  it  back  ngain,  ^^hy  'tis  more  than 
the  ashes  would  be  worth." 

"  Well,  that's  very  true/'  said  the  neighbours, 
and  passed  on. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  first  evening- 
after  the  heap  was  lit,  he  went  to  the  back  door 
to  take  a  survey.  Before  bolting  and  barring 
up  for  the  night,  he  made  a  final  and  more 
careful  examination.  The  slowly-smoking  pile 
showed  not  the  shghtest  signs  of  activity. 

Springrove's  perfectly  sound  conclusion  was, 
that  as  long  as  the  heap  was  not  stirred,  and 
the  vrind  continued  in  the  quarter  it  blew  from 
then,  the  couch  would  not  flame,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  shadow  of  danger  to  anything,  even 
a  combustible  substance,  and  if  it  were  no  more 
than  a  yard  off. 

The  next  morning  the  burning  couch  was 
discovered  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  when 
he  had  gone  to  bed  the  preceding  night.  The 
heap  smoked  in  the  same  manner  the  whole  of 
that  day :  at  bed-time  the  farmer  looked  towards 
it,  but  less  carefully  than  on  the  first  night. 
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The  morning  and  the  whole  of  the  third  day 
still  saw  the  heap  in  its  old  smouldering  condi- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  smoke  was  less,  and  there 
seemed  a  probability  that  it  might  have  to  be 
re-kindled  on  the  morrow. 

After  admitting  Mrs.  Manston  to  his  house 
in  the  evening,  and  hearing  her  retire,  Mr. 
Springrove  returned  to  the  front  door  to  listen 
for  a  sound  of  his  son,  and  inquired  concerning 
him  of  the  railway-porter,  who  sat  for  a  while 
in  the  kitchen. 

The  porter  had  not  noticed  young  'Mv.  Sprin- 
grove get  out  of  the  train,  at  which  intelligence 
the  old  man  concluded  that  he  would  probably 
not  see  his  son  till  the  next  day,  as  Edward  had 
hitherto  made  a  point  of  coming  by  the  train 
which  brought  Mrs.  Manston. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  porter  left  the  inn, 
Springrove  at  the  same  time  going  to  the  door 
to  listen  again  for  an  instant,  then  he  walked 
round  and  in  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  farmer  glanced  at  the  heap  casually  and 
indifferently  in  passing  ;  two  nights  of  safety 

VOL.    II.  F 
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seemed  to  ensure  the  third  ;  and  he  was  about 
to  bolt  and  bar  as  usual,  wlien  the  idea  struck 
him  that  there  was  just  a  possibility  of  his  son's 
return  by  the  latest  train,  unlikely  as  it  was 
that  he  would  be  so  delayed. 

The  old  man  thereupon  left  the  door  un- 
fastened, looked  to  his  usual  matters  indoors, 
and  then  went  to  bed.  This  was  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock. 

Farmers  and  horticulturists  well  know  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  a  heap  of  couch-grass,  when 
kindled  in  calm  weather,  to  smoulder  for  many 
days,  and  even  weeks,  until  the  whole  mass  is 
reduced  to  a  powdery  charcoal  ash,  displaying 
the  while  scarcely  a  sign  of  combustion  beyond 
the  volcano-like  smoke  from  its  summit ;  but 
the  continuance  of  this  quiet  process  is  through- 
out its  length  at  the  mercy  of  one  particular 
freak  of  Nature :  that  is,  a  sudden  breeze,  by 
which  the  heap  is  liable  to  be  fanned  into  a 
flame  so  brisk  as  to  consume  the  whole  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

Had  the  farmer  narrowly  watched  the  pile 
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when  he  went  to  close  the  door,  he  would  have 
seen,  besides  the  familiar  twine  of  smoke  from 
its  summit,  a  quivering  of  the  air  around  the 
mass,  showing  that  a  considerable  heat  had 
arisen  inside. 

As  the  railway-porter  turned  the  corner 
of  the  row  of  houses  adjoining  the  Three 
Tranters,  a  brisk  new  wind  greeted  his  face, 
and  spread  past  him  into  the  village.  He 
walked  along  the  high-road  till  he  came 
to  a  gate,  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  inn.  Over  the  gate  could  be  discerned 
the  situation  of  the  building  he  had  just 
quitted. 

He  carelessly  turned  his  head  in  passing,  and 
saw  behind  him  a  clear  red  glow  indicating  the 
position  of  the  couch-heap :  a  glow  without  a 
flame,  increasing  and  diminishing  in  brightness 
as  the  breeze  quickened  or  fell,  like  the  coal  of  a 
newly-lighted  cigar.  If  those  cottages  had  been 
his,  he  thought,  he  should  not  care  to  have  a  fire 
so  near  to  them  as  that — and  the  wind  rising. 
But  the  cottages  not  being  his,  he  went  on  his 

F  2 
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way  to  tlie  station,  where  he  was  about  to 
resume  duty  for  the  night. 

The  road  was  now  quite  deserted :  till  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  carters 
would  go  by  to  the  stables,  there  was  little 
probabihty  of  any  human  being  passing  the 
Three  Tranters  Inn. 

By  eleven,  everybody  in  the  house  was  asleep. 
It  truly  seemed  as  if  the  treacherous  element 
knew  there  had  arisen  a  grand  opportunity  for 
devastation. 

At  a  quarter-past  eleven  a  slight  stealthy 
crackle  made  itself  heard  amid  the  increasing 
moans  of  the  night  wind ;  the  heap  glowed 
brighter  still,  and  burst  into  a  flame  ;  the  flame 
sank,  another  breeze  entered  it,  sustained  it, 
and  it  grew  to  be  first  continuous  and  weak, 
then  continuous  and  strong. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  a  .  blast  of 
wind  carried  an  airy  bit  of  ignited  fern  several 
yards  forward,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
houses  and  inn,  and  there  deposited  it  on  tlie 
ground. 
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Five  minutes  later  another  puif  of  wind 
carried  a  similar  piece  to  a  distance  of  five-and- 
twenty  yards,  where  it  also  was  dropped  softly 
on  the  ground. 

Still  the  wind  did  not  blow  in  the  direction 
of  the  houses,  and  even  now  to  a  casual 
observer  they  would  have  appeared  safe. 

But  Nature  does  few  things  directly.  A 
minute  later  still,  an  ignited  fragment  fell  upon 
the  straw  covering  of  a  long  thatched  heap  or 
"  grave  ^'  of  mangel-wurzel,  lying  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  house,  and  down 
toward  the  hedge.  There  the  fragment  faded 
to  darkness. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  this,  after  many 
intermediate  deposits  and  seemingly  baffled 
attempts,  another  fragment  fell  on  the  mangel- 
wurzel  grave,  and  continued  to  glow  ;  the  glow 
was  increased  by  the  wind ;  the  straw  caught 
fire  and  burst  into  flame.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  flame  should  run  along  the  ridge  of  the 
thatch  towards  a  piggery  at  the  end.  Yet  had 
the    piggery    been    tiled,    the    time-honoured 
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hostel  would  even  now  at  this  last  moment  have 
been  safe ;  but  it  was  constructed  as  piggeries 
are  mostly  constructed,  of  wood  and  thatch. 
The  hurdles  and  straw  roof  of  the  frail  erection 
became  ignited  in  their  turn,  and  abutting  as 
the  shed  did  on  the  back  of  the  inn,  flamed  up 
to  the  eaves  of  the  main  roof  in  less  than  thirty 
seconds. 


§  3.  Half -past  eleven  to  tivelve,  p.m. 

A  hazardous  length  of  time  elapsed  before 
the  inmates  of  the  Three  Tranters  knew  of 
their  danger.  When  at  length  the  discovery 
was  made,  the  rush  was  a  rush  for  bare  life. 

A  man's  voice  calling,  then  screams,  then 
loud  stamping  and  shouts  were  heard. 

Mr.  Springrove  ran  out  first.  Two  minutes 
later  appeared  the  ostler  and  chambermaid, 
who  were  man  and  wife.  The  inn,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  a  quaint  old  building,  and  as  inflam- 
mable as  a  bee-hive  ;  it  overhung  the  base  at 
the  level  of  the  first  floor,  and  again  overhung 
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at  the  eaves,  which  were  finished  with  heavy 
oak  barge-boards  ;  every  atom  in  its  substance, 
every  feature  in  its  construction,  favoured  the 
fire. 

The  forked  flames,  lurid  and  smoky,  became 
nearly  lost  to  view,  bursting  forth  again  with  a 
bound  and  loud  crackle,  increased  tenfold  in 
power  and  brightness.  The  crackling  grew 
sharper.  Long  quivering  shadows  began  to  be 
flung  from  the  stately  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
house  ;  the  square  outline  of  the  church  tower, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  dark  mass  against  a  sky  comparatively 
light,  now  began  to  appear  as  a  light  object 
against  a  sky  of  darkness ;  and  even  the  narrow 
surface  of  the  flag-staff*  at  the  top  could  be  seen 
in  its  dark  surrounding,  brought  out  from  its 
obscurity  by  the  rays  from  the  dancing  light. 

Shouts  and  other  noises  increased  in  loud- 
ness and  frequency.  The  lapse  of  ten  minutes 
brought  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  end  of 
the  village  into  the  street,  followed  in  a  short 
time  by  the  rector. 
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Casting  a  hasty  glance  up  and  down,  he 
beckoned  to  one  or  two  of  the  men,  and 
vanished  again.  In  a  short  time  wheels  were 
heard,  and  Mr.  Raunham  and  the  men  re- 
appeared with  the  garden  engine,  the  only  one 
in  the  village,  except  that  at  Knapwater  House. 
After  some  little  trouble  the  hose  was  connected 
with  a  tank  in  the  old  stable-yard,  and  the 
puny  instrument  began  to  play. 

Several  seemed  paralysed  at  first,  and  stood 
transfixed,  their  rigid  faces  looking  like  red- 
hot  iron  in  the  glaring  light.  In  the  con- 
fusion a  woman  cried,  "  Ring  the  bells  back- 
wards ! "  and  three  or  four  of  the  old  and 
superstitious  entered  the  belfry  and  jangled 
them  indescribably.  Some  were  only  half- 
dressed,  and,  to  add  to  the  horror,  among  them 
was  Clerk  Cricket t,  running  up  and  down  with 
a  face  streaming  with  blood,  ghastly  and  pitiful 
to  see,  his  excitement  being  so  great  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  how,  when, 
or  where,  he  came  by  the  w^ound. 

The  crowd  was  now  busy  at  work,  and  tried 
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to  save  a  little  of  the  furniture  of  the  inn.  The 
only  room  they  could  enter  vras  the  parlour, 
from  which  they  managed  to  bring  out  the 
bureau,  a  few  chairs,  some  old  silver  candle- 
sticks, and  half-a-dozen  light  articles ;  but  these 
were  all. 

Fier}^  mats  of  thatch  slid  off  the  roof  and  fell 
into  the  road  w4th  a  deadened  thud,  whilst  white 
flakes  of  straw^  and  w^ood-ash  were  flying  in  the 
wind  like  feathers.  At  the  same  time  two  of 
the  cottages  adjoining,  upon  wdiich  a  little  water 
had  been  brought  to  play  from  the  rector's 
eno-ine,  were  seen  to  be  on  fire.  The  attenuated 
spirt  of  water  w^as  as  nothing  upon  the  heated 
and  dry  surface  of  the  thatched  roof ;  the  fire 
prevailed  without  a  minute's  hindrance,  and 
dived  through  to  the  rafters. 

Suddenly  arose  a  cry,  "Where's  Mr.  Sprin- 
grove '? '' 

He  had  vanished  from  the  spot  by  the 
churchyard  wall,  on  wdiich  he  had  been  stand- 
ing a  few  minutes  earlier. 

"  I  fancy  he's  gone  inside,"  said  a  voice. 
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"  Madness  and  folly,  what  can  he  save  !  " 
said  another ;  "  Good  God,  find  him  !  Help 
here  ! '' 

A  wild  rush  was  made  at  the  door,  which 
had  fallen  to,  and  in  defiance  of  the  scorching 
flame  that  burst  forth,  three  men  forced  them- 
selves through  it.  Immediately  inside  the  thres- 
hold they  found  the  object  of  their  search,  lying 
senseless  on  the  floor  of  the  passage. 

To  bring  him  out  and  lay  him  on  a  bank  was 
the  work  of  an  instant ;  a  basin  of  cold  water 
was  dashed  in  his  face,  and  he  began  to  recover 
consciousness,  but  very  slowly.  He  had  been 
saved  by  a  miracle.  No  sooner  were  his  pre- 
servers out  of  the  building  than  the  window- 
frames  lit  up  as  if  by  magic  with  deep  and 
waving  fringes  of  flames.  Simultaneously,  the 
joints  of  the  boards  forming  the  front  door 
started  into  view  as  glowing  bars  of  fire  ;  a  star 
of  red  light  penetrated  the  centre,  gradually 
increasins;  in  size  till  the  flames  rushed  forth. 

Then  the  staircase  fell. 

"  Everybody  is  out  safe,"  said  a  voice. 
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"  Yes,  thank  God!"  said  three  or  four  others. 

"  Oh,  we  forgot  that  a  stranger  came  !  I 
think  she  is  safe." 

"  I  hope  she  is,''  said  the  weak  voice  of  some 
one  coming  up  from  loehind.  It  was  the 
chambermaid's. 

Springrove  at  that  moment  aroused  himself  ; 
he  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  threw  his  hand  up 
wildly. 

"  Everybody,  no !  no  !  The  lady  who  came 
by  train,  Mrs.  Mansion  !  I  tried  to  fetch  her 
out,  but  I  fell." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  the 
crowd ;  it  was  caused  partly  by  this  disclosure 
of  Springrove,  more  by  the  added  perception 
which  followed  his  words. 

An  average  interval  of  about  three  minutes 
had  elapsed  between  one  intensely  fierce  gust 
of  wind  and  the  next,  and  now  another  poured 
over  them  ;  the  roof  swayed,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  fell  in  with  a  crash,  pulling  the  gable 
after  it,  and  thrusting  outwards  the  front  wall 
of  wood-work,  which  fell  into  the  road  with  a 
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rumbling  echo  ;  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  myriads 
of  sparks,  and  a  great  outburst  of  flame  fol- 
lowed the  uproar  of  the  fall. 

"Who  is  she, — what  is  she!"  burst  from 
every  lip  again  and  again,  incoherently,  and 
without  leaving  a  sufficient  pause  for  a  reply, 
had  a  reply  been  volunteered. 

The  autumn  wind,  tameless,  and  swift,  and 
proud,  still  blew  upon  the  dying  old  house, 
which  was  constructed  so  entirely  of  combus- 
tible materials  that  it  burnt  almost  as  fiercely 
as  a  corn-rick.  The  heat  in  the  road  increased, 
and  now^  for  an  instant  at  the  height  of  the 
conflagration  all  stood  still,  and  gazed  silently, 
awe-struck  and  helpless,  in  the  presence  of  so 
irresistible  an  enemy.  Then,  wdth  minds  full  of 
the  tragedy  unfolded  to  them,  they  rushed  for- 
ward again  with  the  obtuse  directness  of  waves, 
to  their  labour  of  saving  goods  from  the  houses 
adjoining,  which  it  was  evident  were  all  doomed 
to  destruction. 

The  minutes  passed  by.  The  Three 
Tranters  Inn   sank  into  a  mere  heap   of  red- 
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hot  charcoal :  the  fire  pushed  its  way  down  the 
row  as  the  church  clock  opposite  slowly  struck 
the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  bewildered 
chimes,  scarcely  heard  amid  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  wandered  through  the  wayward  air  of 
the  Old  Hundred-and-Thirteenth  Psalm. 


§  4.  Nine  to  eleven,  'p.m. 

Manston  mounted  his  2:12:  and  set  out  from 
Chettlewood  that  evening  in  no  very  enviable 
frame  of  mind.  Tlie  thought  of  domestic  life  in 
Knapwater  Old  House,  with  the  now  eclipsed 
wife  of  the  past,  was  more  than  disagreeable, 
was  positively  distasteful  to  him. 

Yet  he  knew  that  the  influential  position 
which,  from  whatever  fortunate  cause,  he  held 
on  Miss  Aldclyfi'e's  manor,  would  never  again 
fall  to  his  lot  on  any  other;  and  he  tacitly 
assented  to  this  dilemma,  hoping  that  some 
consolation  or  other  would  soon  suggest  itself 
to  him;  married  as  he  was,  he  was  near 
jOytherea. 
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He  occasionally  looked  at  his  ^yatcll  as  he 
drove  along  the  lanes,  timing  the  pace  of  his 
horse  by  the  hour,  that  he  might  reach  Carri- 
ford-Road  Station  just  soon  enough  to  meet  the 
last  London  train. 

He  soon  began  to  notice  in  the  sky  a  slight 
yellow  halo,  near  the  horizon.  It  rapidly  in- 
creased; it  changed  colour,  and  grew  redder; 
then  the  glare  visibly  brightened  and  dimmed 
at  intervals,  showing  that  its  origin  was  afifected 
by  the  strong  wind  prevailing. 

Manston  reined  in  his  horse  at  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  and  considered. 

"  It  is  a  rick-yard  on  fire,''  he  thought ;  "  no 
house  could  produce  such  a  raging  flame  so 
suddenly." 

He  trotted  on  again,  attempting  to  parti- 
cularise the  local  features  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fire ;  but  this  it  was  too  dark  to  do,  and 
the  excessive  winding  of  the  roads  misled  him 
as  to  its  direction,  not  being  an  inhabitant  of 
the  district,  or  a  countryman  used  to  forming 
such  judgments  ;  wliilst   the  brilliancy  of  the^ 
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light  shortened  its  real  remoteness  to  an  appa- 
rent distance  of  not  more  than  half:  it  seemed 
so  near  that  he  again  stopped  his  horse, 
this  time  to  listen  ;  but  he  could  hear  no 
sound. 

^  Entering  now  a  narrow  valley,  the  sides  of 
which  obscured  the  sky  to  an  angle  of  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  degrees  above  the  mathematical 
horizon,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  judgment 
till  he  was  in  possession  of  further  knowledge, 
having  however  assumed  in  the  interim,  that 
the  fire  was  somewhere  between  Carriford-Eoad 
Station  and  the  village. 

The  self-same  glare  had  just  arrested  the  eyes 
of  another  man.  He  was  at  that  minute  gliding 
along  several  miles  to  the  east  of  the  steward's 
position,  but  nearing  the  same  point  as  that  to 
which  Manston  tended.  The  younger  Edward 
Springrove  was  returning  from  London  to  his 
father's  house  by  the  identical  train  which  the 
steward  was  expecting  to  bring  his  wife, 
the  truth  being  that  Edward's  lateness  was 
owing  to  the  simplest   of  all  causes,  his  tem- 
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porary  want  of  mone}^  which  led  him  to  make 
a  slow  journey  for  the  sake  of  traveUing  at 
third-class  fare. 

Springrove  had  received  Cytherea's  bitter  and 
admonitory  letter,  and  he  was  clearly  awakened 
to  a  perception  of  the  false  position  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself,  by  keeping  silence  at  Cres- 
ton  on  his  long  engagement.  An  increasing 
reluctance  to  put  an  end  to  those  few  days  of 
ecstasy  with  Cytherea  had  over-ruled  his  con- 
science, and  tied  his  tongue  till  speaking  was 
too  late. 

"Why  did  I  do  it,  how  could  I  dream  of 
loving  lier,'^  he  asked  himself  as  he  walked  by 
day,  as  he  tossed  on  his  bed  by  night ;  "  miser- 
able folly!" 

An  impressible  heart  had  for  years — perhaps 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  years — been  distract- 
ing him,  by  unconsciously  setting  itself  to  yearn 
for  somebody  wanting,  he  scarcely  knew  whom. 
Echoes  of  himself,  though  rarely,  he  now  and 
then  found.  Sometimes  they  were  men,  some- 
times women,  his  cousin  Adelaide  being  one  of 
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these  ;  for  in  spite  of  a  fashion  which  pervades 
the  whole  community  at  the  present  day — the 
habit  of  exclaiming  that  woman  is  not  unde- 
veloped man,  but  diverse,  the  fact  remains  that, 
after  all,  women  are  Mankind,  and  that  in  many 
of  the  sentiments  of  life  the  difference  of  sex  is 
but  a  difference  of  degree. 

But  the  indefinable  helpmate  to  the  remoter 
sides  of  himself  still  continued  invisible.  He 
grew  older,  and  concluded  that  the  ideas,  or 
rather  emotions,  which  possessed  him  on  the 
subject,  were  probably  too  unreal  ever  to  be 
found  embodied  in  the  flesh  of  a  woman. 
Thereupon,  he  developed  a  plan  of  satisfying 
his  dreams  by  wandering  away  to  the  heroines 
of  poetical  imagination,  and  took  no  further 
thought  on  the  earthly  realization  of  his  form- 
less desire,  in  more  homely  matters  satisfying 
himself  with  his  cousin. 

Cytherea  appeared  in  the  sky  :  his  heart 
started  up  and  spoke  : — 

"  Tis  she,  and  here, 
Lo  !  I  unclothe  and  clear 
My  wishes'  cloudy  character." 

VOL.    II.  '  G 
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Some  \vomen  kindle  emotion  so  rapidly  in  a 
man's  heart,  that  the  judgment  cannot  keep 
pace  with  its  rise,  and  finds,  on  comprehending 
the  situation,  that  faithfulness  to  the  old  love  is 
already  treachery  to  the  new.  Such  women  are 
not.  necessarily  the  greatest  of  their  sex,  but 
there  are  very  few  of  them.  Cytherea  was 
one. 

On  receiving  the  letter  from  her  he  had  taken 
to  thinking  over  these  things,  and  had  not 
answered  it  at  all.  But '' hungry  generations  " 
soon  tread  down  the  muser  in  a  city.  At 
length  he  thought  of  the  strong  necessity  of 
living.  After  a  dreary  search,  the  negligence 
of  which  was  ultimately  overcome  by  mere 
conscientiousness,  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
assistant  to  an  architect  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Charing  Cross  :  the  duties  would  not  com- 
mence till  after  the  lapse  of  a  month. 

He  could  not  at  first  decide  whither  he  should 
go  to  spend  the  intervening  time  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  reasonings  he  found  himself  on  the 
road  homeward,  impelled  by  a  secret  and  un- 
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owned  hope  of  getting  a  last  glimpse  of  Cythe- 
rea  there. 


§  5.  Midnight, 

It  was  a  quarter  to  twelve  when  Manston 
drove  into  the  station  yard.  The  train  was 
punctual,  and  the  bell,  announcing  its  arrival, 
rang  as  he  crossed  the  booking-office  to  go  out 
upon  the  platform. 

The  porter  who  had  accompanied  Mrs. 
Manston  to  Carriford,  and  had  returned  to 
the  station  on  his  night  duty,  recognised  the 
steward  as  he  entered,  and  immediately  came 
towards  him. 

"  Mrs.  Manston  came  by  the  nine  o'clock 
train,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  steward  gave  vent  to  an  expression  of 
vexation. 

"  Her  luggage  is  here,  sir,"  the  porter  said. 

"  Put  it  up  behind  me  in  the  gig  if  it  is  not 
too  much,"  said  Manston. 

"  Directly  this  train  is  in  and  gone,  sir." 
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The  man  vanished  and  crossed  the  line  to 
meet  the  entering  train. 

"  Where  is  that  fire  1 ''  Manston  said  to  the 
booking-clerk. 

Before  the  clerk  could  speak,  another  man  ran 
in  and  answered  the  question  without  having 
heard  it. 

"  Half  Carriford  is  burnt  down,  or  will  be  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  You  can't  see  the  flames  from 
this  station  on  account  of  the  trees,  but  step  on 
the  bridge — 'tis  tremendous  !  " 

He  also  crossed  the  line  to  assist  at  the  entry 
of  the  train,  which  came  in  the  next  minute. 

The  steward  stood  in  the  office.  One  pas- 
senger alighted,  gave  up  his  ticket,  and  crossed 
the  room  in  front  of  Manston  :  a  young  man 
with  a  black  bag  and  umbrella  in  his  hand.  He 
passed  out  of  the  door,  down  the  steps,  and 
struck  out  into  the  darkness. 

"  Who  was  that  young  man  '?  "  said  Manston, 
when  the  porter  had  returned.  The  young 
man,  by  a  kind  of  magnetism,  had  drawn  the 
steward's  thoudits  after  him. 
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"  He's  an  architect's  clerk."  ^ 

"  My  own  old  profession.  I  could  have  sworn 
it  by  the  cut  of  him,''  Manston  murmured. 
"  What's  his  name  1  "  he  said  again. 

"  Springrove — Farmer  Springrove's  son,  Ed- 
ward." 

"  Farmer  Springrove's  son,  Edward,"  the 
steward  repeated  to  himself,  and  considered  a 
matter  to  which  the  words  had  painfully  recalled 
his  mind. 

The  matter  was  Miss  Aldclyffe's  mention  of 
the  young  man  as  Cytherea's  lover,  which, 
indeed,  had  scarcely  ever  been  absent  from  his 
thoughts. 

"  But  for  the  existence  of  my  wife  that  man 
might  have  been  my  rival,"  he  pondered,  follow- 
ing the  porter,  who  had  now  come  back  to  him, 
into  the  luggage-room.  And  whilst  the  man 
was  carrying  out  and  putting  in  one  box,  which 
was  sufficiently  portable  for  the  gig,  Manston 
still  thought,  as  his  eyes  watched  the  process, — 

"  But  for  my  wife,  Springrove  might  have 
been  my  rival." 
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He  examined  the  lamps  of  his  gig,  carefully 
laid  out  the  reins,  mounted  the  seat  and  drove 
along  the  turnpike-road  towards  Knapwater 
Park. 

The  exact  locality  of  the  fire  was  plain  to  him 
as  he  neared  home.  He  soon  could  hear  the 
shout  of  men,  the  flapping  of  the  flames,  the 
crackling  of  burning  wood,  and  could  smell  the 
smoke  from  the  conflagration. 

Of  a  sudden,  a  few  yards  a-head,  within  the 
compass  of  the  rays  from  the  right-hand  lamp, 
burst  forward  the  figure  of  a  man.  Having  been 
walking  in  darkness  the  new-comer  raised  his 
hands  to  his  eyes,  on  approaching  nearer,  to 
screen  them  from  the  glare  of  the  reflector. 

Manston  saw  that  he  was  one  of  the  villagers : 
a  small  farmer  originally,  who  had  drunk  him- 
self down  to  a  day-labourer  and  reputed 
poacher. 

"  Hoy  !  "  cried  i\Ianston,  aloud,  that  the  man 
might  step  aside  out  of  the  way. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Manston  ? "  said  the  man. 

"  Yes." 
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"  Somebody  ha'  come  to  Carriford :  and  the 
rest  of  it  may  concern  you,  sir/' 

"  Weil,  well." 

"  Did  you  expect  Mrs.  Manston  to-night, 
sirl 

"  Yes,  unfortunately  she's  come,  I  know,  and 
asleep  long  before  this  time,  I  suppose  ? '' 

The  labourer  leant  his  elbow  upon  the  shaft 
of  the  gig  and  turned  his  face,  pale  and  sweat- 
ing from  his  late  work  at  the  fire,  up  to 
Manston's. 

"  Yes,  she  did  come,"  he  said "I  beg 

pardon,  sir,  but  I  should  be  glad  of — of " 

"Whatr' 

"  Glad  of  a  trifle  for  bringen  ye  the 
news." 

'*  Not  a  farthing  !  1  didn't  want  your  news, 
I  knew  she  was  come." 

"  Won't  you  give  me  a  shillen,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not," 

"  Then  will  you  lend  me  a  shillen,  sir  1  I  be 
tired  out  and  don't  know  what  to  do.  If  I  don't 
pay  you  back  some  day  I'll  be  d d." 
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"  The  devil  is  so  cheated  that  perdition  isn't 
worth  a  penny  as  a  security." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Let  me  go  on,"  said  Manston. 

"  Thy  wife  is  dead ;  that's  the  rest  o'  the 
news/'  said  the  labourer,  slowly.  He  waited  for 
a  reply ;  none  came. 

"She  went  to  the  Three  Tranters,  because 
she  couldn't  get  into  thy  house,  the  burnen  roof 
fell  in  upon  her  before  she  could  be  called  up, 
and  she's  a  cinder,  as  thou'lt  be  some  day." 

"  That  will  do,  let  me  drive  on,"  said  the 
steward,  calmly. 

Expectation  of  a  concussion  may  be  so  intense 
that  its  failure  strikes  the  brain  with  more  force 
than  its  fulfilment.  The  labourer  sank  back  into 
the  ditch.  Such  a  Cushi  could  not  realize  the 
possibiUty  of  such  an  unmoved  king. 

j\Ianston  drove  hastily  to  the  turning  of  the 
road,  tied  his  horse,  and  ran  on  foot  to  the  site 
of  the  fire. 

The  stagnation  caused  by  the  awful  accident 
had  been  passed  through,  and  all  hands  were 
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helping  to  remove  from  the  remaining  cottages 
what  fm-niture  they  could  lay  hold  of;  the 
thatch  of  the  roofs  being  already  on  fire.  The 
Knapwater  fire-engine  had  arrived  on  the  spot, 
but  it  was  small,  and  ineffectual.  A  group  was 
collected  round  the  rector,  who  in  a  coat 
which  had  become  bespattered,  scorched,  and 
torn  in  his  exertions,  was  directing  on  one 
hand  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  removal  of 
goods  into  the  church,  and  with  the  other  was 
pointing  out  the  spot  on  which  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  puny  engines  at  their  dis- 
posal should  be  made  to  play.  Every  tongue 
was  instantly  silent  at  the  sight  of  Manston's 
pale  and  clear  countenance,  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  grimy  and  streaming  faces 
of  the  toiling  villagers. 

"  Was  she  burnt  1 "  he  said  in  a  firm  though 
husky  voice,  and  stepping  into  the  illuminated 
area.  The  rector  came  to  him,  and  took  him 
aside.     "  Is  she  burnt  1 "  repeated  Manston. 

'•  She  is  dead :  but  thank  God,  she  was 
spared  the  horrid  agony  of  burning,"  the  rector 
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said  solemnly  ;  "  the  roof  and  gable  fell  in  upon 
her,  and  crushed  her.  Instant  death  must 
have  followed." 

"  Why  was  she  here  '?  "  said  Manston. 

"From  what  we  can  hurriedly  collect,  it 
seems  that  she  found  the  door  of  your  house 
locked,  and  concluded  that  you  had  retired, 
the  fact  being  that  your  servant  Mrs.  Crickett 
had  gone  out  to  supper.  She  then  came  back 
to  the  inn  and  went  to  bed. 

"  Where's  the  landlord  '? "  said  Manston. 

Mr.  Springrove  came  up,  walking  feebly,  and 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  corroborated  the 
evidence  given  by  the  rector. 

"Did  she  look  ill,  or  annoyed,  when  she 
came  ? "  said  the  steward. 

"  I  can't  say  :  I  didn't  see  ;  but  I  think  .  .  ." 

"  What  do  you  think  1 " 

"  She  was  much  put  out  about  something." 

"  My  not  meeting,  her,  naturally,"  murmured 
the  other,  lost  in  reverie.  He  turned  his  back 
on  Springrove  and  the  rector,  and  retired  from 
the  shining  light. 
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Everything  had  been  done  that  could  be 
done  vfith  the  Kmited  means  at  their  disposal. 
The  whole  row  of  houses  was  destro3^ed,  and 
each  presented  itself  as  one  stage  of  a  series, 
progressing  from  smoking  ruins  at  the  end 
where  the  inn  had  stood,  to  a  partly  flaming 
mass — glowing  as  none  but  wood  embers  will 
glow — at  the  other. 

A  feature  in  the  decline  of  town  fires  was 
noticeably  absent  here ;  steam.  There  was 
present  what  is  not  observable  in  towns  ;  in- 
candescence. 

The  heat,  and  the  smarting  eff'ect  upon  their 
eyes  of  the  strong  smoke  from  the  burning  oak 
and  deal,  had  at  last  driven  the  villagers  back 
from  the  road  in  front  of  the  houses,  and 
they  now  stood  in  groups  in  the  churchyard, 
the  surface  of  which,  raised  by  the  interments 
of  generations,  stood  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  almost  even  with 
the  top  of  the  low  wall,  dividing  one  from 
the  other. 

The  headstones  stood  forth  whitely  against 
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the  dark  grass  and  yews,  their  brightness  being 
repeated  on  the  white  smock-frocks  of  some 
of  the  labourers,  and  in  a  mellower,  ruddier 
form  on  their  faces  and  hands,  on  those  of 
the  grinning  gargoyles,  and  on  other  salient 
stonework  of  the  weather-beaten  church  in  the 
background. 

The  rector  had  decided  that,  under  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances  of  the  case,  there  would 
be  no  sacrilege  in  placing  in  the  church,  for  the 
night,  the  pieces  of  furniture  and  utensils  which 
had  been  saved  from  the  several  houses.  There 
was  no  other  place  of  safety  for  them,  and  they 
accordingly  were  gathered  there. 

§   6.  Half-past  twelve  to  one,  a.m. 

Manston,  when  he  retired  to  meditate,  had 
walked  round  the  church-yard,  and  now  entered 
the  opened  door  of  the  building. 

He  mechanically  pursued  his  way  round  the 
piers  into  his  own  seat  in  the  north  aisle.  The 
lower  atmosphere  of  this  spot  was  shaded  by 
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its  own  wall  from  the  shine  which  streamed  in 
over  the  window  sills  on  the  same  side.  The 
only  light  burning  inside  the  church  was  a 
small  tallow  candle,  standing  in  the  font,  in  the 
opposite  aisle  of  the  building  to  that  in  which 
Manston  had  sat  down,  and  near  where  the 
furniture  was  piled.  The  candle's  mild  rays 
were  overpowered  by  the  ruddier  light  from 
the  ruins,  making  the  weak  flame  to  appear  like 
the  moon  by  day. 

Sitting  there  he  saw  Farmer  Springrove 
enter  the  door,  followed  by  his  son  Edward, 
still  carrying  his  travelling-bag  in  his  hand. 
They  were  speaking  of  the  sad  death  of  Mrs. 
Manston,  but  the  subject  was  rehnquished  for 
that  of  the  houses  burnt. 

This  row  of  houses,  running  from  the  inn 
eastward,  had  been  built  under  the  following 
circumstances. 

Fifty  years  before  this  date,  the  spot  upon 
which  the  cottages  afterwards  stood  was  a 
blank  strip,  along  the  side  of  the  village  street, 
difficult  to  cultivate,  on  account  of  the  outcrop 
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thereon  of  a  large  bed  of  flints  called  locally  a 
"  launch." 

The  AldclyfFe  then  in  possession  of  the 
estate  conceived  the  idea  that  a  row  of 
cottages  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  spot, 
and  accordingly  granted  leases  of  portions  to 
several  respectable  inhabitants.  Each  lessee 
was  to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  merely 
nominal  rent  for  the  whole  term  of  lives,  on 
condition  that  he  built  his  own  cottage,  and 
delivered  it  up  intact  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Those  who  had  built  had,  one  by  one,  re- 
linquished their  indentures,  either  by  sale  or 
barter,  to  Farmer  Springrove's  father.  New 
lives  were  added  in  some  cases,  by  payment 
of  a  sum  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  etc.,  and  all 
the  leases  were  now  held  by  the  farmer  himself, 
as  one  of  the  chief  provisions  for  his  old 
age. 

The  steward  had  become  interested  in  the 
following  conversation. 

"Try  not  to  be  so  depressed,  father,  they 
are  all  insured." 
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The  "words  came  from  Echvard,  in  an  anxious 
tone. 

"You  mistake,  Edward,  thej  are  not  insured," 
returned  the  old  man  gloomily. 

"Nof?"  the  son  asked 

"  Not  one  ! ''  said  the  farmer. 

"  In  the  Helmet  Fire  Office,  surely  1 " 

"  They  were  insured  there  every  one.  Six 
months  ago  the  office,  which  had  been  raising 
the  premiums  on  thatched  premises  higher  for 
somt  years,  gave  up  insuring  them  altogether, 
as  two  or  three  other  fire  offices  had  done 
previously,  on  account,  they  said,  of  the  un- 
certainty and  greatness  of  the  risk  of  thatch 
undetached.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been 
continually  intending  to  go  to  another  office, 
but  have  never  gone.  Who  expects  a 
fire '? " 

"  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  the  leases  1 " 
said  Edward,  still  more  uneasily. 

"  No,  not  particularly,^'  said  his  father, 
absently. 

"  Where  are  they  ? " 
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"  In  the  bureau  there,  that's  why  I  tried  to 
save  it  first,  among  other  things." 

"  Well,  we  must  see  to  that  at  once." 

"  What  do  you  want  1 " 

"  The  key." 

They  went  into  the  south  aisle,  took  the 
candle  from  the  font,  and  then  proceeded  to 
open  the  bureau,  which  had  been  placed  in  a 
corner  under  the  gallery.  Both  leant  over 
upon  the  flap  ;  Edward  holding  the  candle, 
whilst  his  father  took  the  pieces  of  parchment 
from  one  of  the  drawers,  and  spread  the  first 
out  before  him. 

*'  You  read  it,  Ted.  I  can't  see  without  my 
glasses.  This  one  will  be  sufficient.  The 
terms  of  all  are  the  same." 

Edward  took  the  parchment,  and  read 
quickly  and  indistinctly  for  some  time ;  then 
aloud  and  slowly  as  follows  : 

"  §.ntr  the  said  John  Sprmgrove,  for  himself, 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  doth 
covenant  and  agree  icith  the  said  Gerald  Fell- 
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court  Aldclyffe,  Ins  heirs  mid  assigns,  that  he, 
the  said  John  Springrove,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
diiri7ig  the  said  term,  shall  pay  unto  the  said 
Gerald  Fellcourt  Aldclyffe,  his  heirs  arid  assigns, 
the  clear  yearly  rent  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
....  at  the  several  times  hereinbefore  appointed 
for  the  jmyment  thereof  respectively.  Jcub"  alsa 
shall,  and  at  all  times  during  the  said  term,  well 
and  sufficiently  repair,  and  keep  the  said  Cottage 
or  D IV elling -house  and  all  other  the  premises, 
and  all  houses  or  buildings  erected  or  to  be 
erected  thereupon,  in  good  and  proper  repair  in 
every  respect  without  exception  :  and  the  said 
premises  in  such  fjood  repair,  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  this  demise,  shall  yield  up  unto  the 
said  Gerald  Fellcourt  Aldclyffe,  his  heirs  and 
assigns!' 

They  closed  tlie  bureau  and  turned  towards 
tlie  door  of  the  church  without  speaking. 

Manston  also  had  come  forward  out  of  the 
gloom.  Notwithstanding  the  farmer's  own 
troubles,   an    instinctive   respect  and   generous 

VOL.    II.  II 
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sense  of  sympathy  with  the  steward  for  his 
awful  loss,  caused  the  old  man  to  step  aside, 
that  Manston  might  pass  out  without  speaking 
to  them  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  *'  whispered  Edward  to  his 
father,  as  Manston  approached. 

"Mr.  Manston,  the  steward." 

Manston  came  near,  and  passed  down  the 
aisle  on  the  side  of  the  younger  man.  Their 
faces  came  almost  close  too'ether  :  one  laro;e 
flame,  wdiich  still  lingered  upon  the  ruins  out- 
side, threw  long  dancing  shadows  of  each  across 
the  nave  till  they  bent  upwards  against  the 
aisle  wall,  and  also  illuminated  their  eyes,  as 
each  met  those  of  the  other.  Edward  had 
learnt,  by  a  letter  from  home,  of  the  steward's 
passion  for  Cytherea,  and  his  mysterious  re- 
pression of  it,  afterwards  explained  by  his 
marriage.  That  marriage  was  now  nought. 
Edward  realised  the  man's  newly  acquired 
freedom,  and  felt  an  instinctive  enmity  towards 
him, — he  would  hardly  own  to  himself  why. 
The    steward  too,  knew  of   Cytherea's  attach- 
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ment    to  Echvard,  and    looked  keenly  and  in- 
scrutably at  him. 


§  7.  One  to  two,  a,m. 

Manston  went  homeward  alone,  his  heart  full 
of  strange  emotions.  Entering  the  house  and 
dismissing  the  woman  to  her  own  home,  he  at 
once  proceeded  upstairs  to  his  bedroom. 

Reasoning  worldliness  and  infidelity,  especially 
when  allied  with  sensuousness,  cannot  repress  on 
some  extreme  occasions  the  human  instinct  to 
pour  out  the  soul  to  some  Being  or  Personality, 
who    in  frio-id  moments  is   dismissed  with   the 

o 

title  of  Chance,  or  at  most  Law.  Manston  was 
impiously  and  inhumanly,  but  honestly  and  un- 
utterably, thankful  for  the  recent  catastrophe. 
Beside  his  bed,  for  the  first  time  during  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  fell  down  upon  his 
knees  in  a  passionate  outburst  of  feeKug. 

Many  minutes  passed  before  he  arose.  He 
walked  to  the  window,  and  then  seemed  to 
remember  for  the  first  time  that  some  action 

11  2 
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on  his  part  ^Yas  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  sad  circumstance  of  the  night. 

Leaving  the  house  at  once,  he  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  arriving  there  in  time  to  hear 
the  rector  making  an  arrangement  with  a 
certain  number  of  men  to  watch  the  spot  till 
morning.  The  ashes  were  still  red-hot  and 
flamino*.  Manston  found  nothino;  could  be 
done  towards  searching  them  at  that  hour  of 
the  night.  He  turned  homeward  again,  in  the 
company  of  the  rector,  who  had  considerately 
persuaded  him  to  retire  from  the  scene  for  a 
while,  and  promised  that  as  soon  as  a  man  could 
live  amid  the  embers  of  the  Three  Tranters 
Inn,  they  should  be  carefully  searched  for  the 
remains  of  his  unfortunate  w^ife. 

Manston   then   went    indoors,    to    wait    for 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    EVENTS    OF    FIVE    DAYS. 

§   1.  November  the  twenty -ninth. 

The  search  was  commenced  at  dawn,  but  a 
quarter  past  nine  o'clock  came  ^Yitllout  bringing 
any  result.  Manston  partook  of  a  little  breakfast, 
and  crossed  the  hollow  of  the  park  which  inter- 
vened between  the  old  and  modern  manor-houses, 
to  ask  for  an  interview  with  Miss  Aldcljffe. 

He  met  her  midway.  She  was  about  to  pay 
him  a  visit  of  condolence,  and  to  place  every 
man  on  tlie  estate  at  his  disposal,  that  the 
search  for  any  relic  of  his  dead  and  destroyed 
wife  might  not  be  delayed  an  instant. 

He  accompanied  her  back  to  the  house.  At 
first  they  conversed  as  if  the  death  of  the  poor 
woman  was  an  event  which  the  husband  must 
of  necessity  deeply  lament ;  and  when  all  under 
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this  head  that  social  form  seemed  to  require 
had  been  uttered,  they  spoke  of  the  material 
damage  done,  and  of  the  steps  ^vhich  had  better 
be  taken  to  remedy  it. 

It  "was  not  till  both  were  shut  inside  her 
private  room  that  she  spoke  to  him  in  her 
blunt  and  cynical  manner.  A  certain  newness 
of  bearing  in  him,  peculiar  to  the  present  morn- 
ing, had  hitherto  forbidden  her  this  tone  :  the 
demeanour  of  the  subject  of  her  favouritism  had 
altered,  she  could  not  tell  in  what  way.  He 
was  entirely  a  changed  man. 

"Are  you  really  sorry  for  your  poor  wife,  ]\Ir. 
Manston  '?  "  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  am/'  he  answered,  shortly. 

"  But  only  as  for  any  human  being  who  has 
met  with  a  violent  death  ? " 

He  confessed  it — "  For  she  was  not  a  good 
woman,"  he  added. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  such  a  thing  now 
the  poor  creature  is  dead,"  Miss  Aldclyffe  I'e- 
turned,  reproachfully. 

"Why?"  he  asked;  "Why  should  I  praise 
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her  if  she  doesn't  deserve  it  1  I  say  exactly 
what  I  have  often  admired  Sterne  for  saying 
in  one  of  his  letters, — that  neither  reason  nor 
scripture  asks  us  to  speak  nothing  but  good  of 
the  dead.  And  now,  madam,"  he  continued, 
after  a  short  interval  of  thought,  "  I  may, 
perhaps,  hope  that  you  will  assist  me,  or  rather 
not  thwart  me,  in  endeavouring  to  win  the  love 
of  a  young  lady  living  about  you,  one  in  whom 
I  am  much  interested  already." 

"  Cytherea ! " 

"Yes,  Cytherea." 

"You  have  been  loving  Cytherea  all  the 
while  1 '' 

"Yes." 

Surprise  was  a  preface  to  much  agitation  in 
her,  which  caused  her  to  rise  from  her  seat,  and 
pace  to  the  side  of  the  room.  The  steward 
quietly  looked  on  and  added,  "  I  have  been 
loving  and  still  love  her.'' 

She  came  close  up  to  him,  wistfully  contem- 
plating his  face,  one  hand  moving  indecisively 
at  her  side. 
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"  And  your  secret  marriage  was,  then,  the 
true  and  only  reason  for  that  backwardness 
regarding  the  courtship  of  Cytherea,  which, 
they  tell  me,  has  been  the  talk  of  the  village ; 
not  your  indilSerence  to  her  attractions."  Her 
voice  had  a  tone  of  conviction  in  it,  as  well  as 
of  inquiry  ;  but  none  of  jealousy. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  and  not  a  dishonourable 
one.  What  held  me  back  was  just  that  one 
thing  —  a  sense  of  morality  that  perhaps, 
madam,  you  did  not  give  me  credit  for."  The 
latter  words  were  spoken  with  a  mien  and  tone 
of  pride. 

Miss  Aldclyffe  preserved  silence. 

"  And  now,''  he  went  on,  "  I  may  as  well 
say  a  word  in  vindication  of  my  conduct  lately, 
at  the  risk,  too,  of  offending  you.  My  actual 
motive  in  submitting  to  your  order  that  I 
should  send  for  my  late  wife,  and  live  with  her, 
was  not  the  mercenary  policy  of  wishing  to 
retain  an  office  which  brings  me  a  higher  in- 
come than  any  I  have  enjoyed  before,  but  this 
unquenchable  passion  for  Cytherea.     Though  I 
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saw  the  weakness,  folly,  and  even  wickedness 
of  it  continually,  it  still  forced  me  to  try  to 
continue  near  her,  even  as  the  husband  of 
another  woman." 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak :  she  did  not. 

"  There's  a  great  obstacle  to  my  making 
any  way  in  winning  Miss  Graye's  love/*  he 
went  on. 

"  Yes,  Edward  Springrove,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"  I  know  it,  I  did  once  want  to  see  them 
married ;  they  have  had  a  slight  quarrel,  and 
it  wdll  soon  be  made  up  again,  unless — "  she 
spoke  as  if  she  had  only  half  attended  to 
Mansion's  last  statement. 

"  He  is  already  engaged  to  be  married  to 
somebody  else,"  said  the  steward. 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  she,  *'  you  mean  to  his  cousin 
at  Peakhill  ;  that's  nothing  to  help  us ;  he's 
now  come  home  to  break  it  off." 

"  He  must  not  break  it  off,"  said  Manston, 
firmly  and  calmly. 

His  tone  attracted  her,  startled  her.  Ee- 
covering    herself,    she    said,    haughtily,    "  Well, 
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that's  your  affair,  not  mine.  Though  my  wish 
has  been  to  see  her  your  wife,  I  can't  do  any- 
thing dishonourable  to  bring  about  such  a 
result/' 

"  But  it  must  be  made  your  affair,^'  he  said 
in  a  hard,  steady  voice,  looking  into  her  eyes, 
as  if  he  saw  there  the  whole  panorama  of  her 
past. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  portray 
by  written  words  is  that  peculiar  mixture  of 
moods  expressed  in  a  woman's  countenance 
when,  after  having  been  sedulously  engaged 
in  establishing  another's  position,  she  suddenly 
suspects  him  of  undermining  her  own. 

It  was  thus  that  Miss  Aldclyffe  looked  at 
the  steward. 

"You — know — something — of  me*?"  she 
faltered. 

"  I  know  all,"  he  said. 

"  Then  curse  that  wife  of  yours  !  She  wrote 
and  said  she  wouldn't  tell  you  !  "  she  burst  out. 
"  Couldn't  she  keep  her  word  for  a  day  ?  '^  She 
reflected  and  then  said,  but  no  more  as  to  a 
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stranger,  ''I  ^vill  not  yield.  I  have  committed 
no  crime.  I  yielded  to  her  threats  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  though  I  felt  inclined  to  defy  her 
at  the  time :  it  was  chiefly  becau.se  I  was 
mystified  as  to  how  she  got  to  know  of  it. 
Pooh !  I  will  put  up  wiih  threats  no  more. 
Oh,  can  you  threaten  me  ? '"'  she  added,  softly, 
as  if  she  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  to  whom 
she  had  been  speaking. 

'•'My  love  must  be  made  your  affair,''  he 
repeated,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  her. 

An  agony,  which  was  not  the  agony  of  being 
discovered  in  a  secret,  obstructed  her  utterance 
for  a  time.  "  How  can  you  turn  upon  me  so 
when  I  schemed  to  get  you  here — schemed 
that  vou  mi^ht  win  her  till  I  found  vou  were 
married.  0,  how  can  you !  0 !  .  .  .  0 '/''  She 
wept ;  and  the  weeping  of  such  a  nature  was 
as  harrowing  as  the  weeping  of  a  man. 

"Your  getting  me  here,  was  bad  policy  as  to 
your  secret — the  most  absurd  thing  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  not  lieeding  her  distress,  "I 
knew  all,  except  the  identity  of  the  individual 
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long  ago.  Directly  I  found  that  my  coming 
here  was  a  contrived  thing  and  not  a  matter  of 
chance,  it  fixed  my  attention  upon  you  at  once. 
All  that  was  required  was  the  mere  spark  of 
hfe,  to  make  of  a  bundle  of  perceptions  an 
organic  whole." 

"  Policy,  how  can  you  talk  of  policy.  Think, 
do  think !  And  how  can  you  threaten  me 
when  you  know — you  know — that  I  would 
befriend  you  readily  without  a  threat !  '^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  think  you  would,"  he  said  more 
kindly,  "  but  ^^our  indifference  for  so  many 
many  years  has  made  me  doubt  it." 

"No,  not  indifference — 'twas  enforced  silence : 
my  father  lived." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  gently. 

*  TlJ  i-e  *  *  tU  * 

"Now  listen,"  he  said,  more  quietly  and 
humanly,  when  she  had  become  calmer,  '^Sprin- 
grove  must  marry  the  woman  he's  engaged 
to.  You  may  make  him,  but  only  in  one 
way. 

"  Well :  but  don't  speak  sternly,  ^Eneas  1 " 
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"  Do  you  know  that  his  father  has  not  been 
particularly  thriving  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  1 " 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  it,  once  or  twice, 
though  his  rents  have  been  promptly  paid, 
haven't  they '? " 

"  0  yes  ;  and  do  you  know  the  terms  of  the 
leases  of  the  houses  which  are  burnt  1 "  he  said, 
explaining  to  her  that  by  those  terms,  she 
might  compel  him  even  to  rebuild  every  house. 
'•'  The  case  is  the  clearest  case  of  fire  by 
negligence  that  I  have  ever  known,  in  addition 
to  that,"  he  continued. 

"  I  don't  want  them  rebuilt ;  you  know  it  was 
intended  by  my  father,  directly  they  fell  in, 
to  clear  the  site  for  a  new  entrance  to  the 
parkr' 

"Yes,  but  that  doesn't  affect  the  position, 
which  is  that  Farmer  Springrove  is  in  your 
power  to  an  extent  which  is  very  serious  for 
him.'^ 

"  I  won't  do  it — 'Tis  a  conspiracy." 

"  Won't  you  for  meV  he  said  eagerly. 
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Miss  Aldclyffe  changed  colour. 

"  I  don't  threaten  now,  I  implore/'  he  said. 

"  Because  you  might  threaten  if  you  chose," 
she  mournfully  answered.  "  But  why  be  so — 
when  your  marriage  with  her  was  my  own  pet 
idea  long  before  it  was  yours !  What  must 
I  do  I " 

'•'  Scarcely  anything  :  simply  this.  When  I 
have  seen  old  Mr.  Springrove,  which  I  shall  do 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  told  him  that  he  will  be 
expected  to  rebuild  the  houses,  do  you  see  the 
3^oung  man.  See  him  yourself,  in  order  that  the 
proposal  made  may  not  .appear  to  be  anything 
more  than  an  impulse  of  your  own.  You  or  he 
will  bring  up  the  subject  of  the  houses.  To  re- 
build them  would  be  a  matter  of  at  least  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  he  will  almost  surely  say 
that  we  are  hard  in  insisting  upon  the  extreme 
letter  of  the  leases.  Then  tell  him,  that  neither 
can  you  yourself  think  of  compeUing  an  old  tenant 
like  his  father  to  any  such  painful  extreme 
— there  shall  be  no  compulsion  to  build,  simply 
a  surrender   of  the  leases.     Then  speak  feel- 
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inglj  of  his  cousin,  as  a  woman  whom  jou  re- 
spect and  love,  and  whose  secret  you  have  learnt 
to  be  that  she  is  heart-sick  with  hope  deferred. 
Beg  him  to  marry  her,  his  betrothed  and  your 
friend,  as  some  return  for  your  consideration 
towards  his  father.  Don't  suggest  too  early  a 
day  for  their  marriage,  or  he  will  suspect  you  of 
some  motive  beyond  womanly  sympathy.  Coax 
him  to  make  a  promise  to  her  that  she  shall  be 
his  wife  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  get 
him  on  assenting  to  this,  to  write  to  Cytherea, 
entirely  renouncing  her."' 

"  She  has  already  asked  him  to  do  that.'' 
"  So  much  the  better — and  telling  her  too, 
that  he  is  about  to  fulfil  his  long-standing 
promise  to  marry  his  cousin.  If  you  think  it 
worth  while,  you  may  say  Cytherea  was  not 
indisposed  to  think  of  me  before  she  knew  I 
was  married.  I  have  at  home  a  note  she  wrote 
me  the  first  evening  I  saw  her,  which  looks 
rather  warm,  and  which  I  could  show  you. 
Trust  me,  he  will  give  her  up.  When  he  is 
married  to  Adelaide  Hinton,  Cytherea  will  be 
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induced  to  marry  me — perhaps  before ;  a 
woman's  pride  is  soon  wounded." 

"  And  hadn't  I  better  write  to  Mr.  Nyttleton, 
and  inquire  more  particularly  what's  the  law 
upon  the  houses?" 

"  0  no,  there 's  no  hurry  for  that.  We  know 
well  enough  how  the  case  stands  —  quite 
well  enough  to  talk  in  general  terms  about  it. 
And  I  want  the  pressure  to  be  put  upon 
young  Springrove  before  he  goes  away  from 
home  again.'"' 

She  looked  at  him  furtively,  long,  and  sadly, 
as  after  speaking  he  became  lost  in  thought,  his 
eyes  listlessly  tracing  the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 
"Yes,  yes,  she  will  be  mine,"  he  whispered, 
careless  of  Cytherea  Aldclyffe's  presence.  At 
last  he  raised  his  eyes  inquiringl3^ 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  ^Eneas,"  she  answered. 

Talihus  incusaf.  Manston  then  left  the 
house,  and  again  went  towards  the  blackened 
ruins,  where  men  were  still  raking  and  probing. 
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§  2.  From  November  the  twenty 'nintli  to 
December  the  second. 

The  smouldering  remnants  of  the  Three 
Tranters  Inn  seemed  to  promise  that,  even 
when  the  searchers  should  Hght  upon  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  i\Ianston,  very 
little  would  be  discoverable. 

Consisting  so  largely  of  the  charcoal  and  ashes 
of  hard  dry  oak  and  chestnut,  intermingled  with 
thatch,  the  interior  of  the  heap  was  one  glowing 
mass  of  embers,  wdiich  on  being  stirred  about 
emitted  sparks  and  flame  long  after  it  was  dead 
and  black  on  the  outside.  It  was  persistently 
hoped,  however,  that  some  traces  of  the  body 
would  survive  the  effect  of  the  hot  coals,  and 
after  a  search  pursued  uninterruptedly  for  thirty 
hours,  under  the  direction  of  Manston  himself, 
enough  was  found  to  set  at  rest  any  doubts  of 
her  fate. 

The  melancholy  gleanings  consisted  of  her 
watch,  bunch  of  keys,  a  few  coins,  and  two 
charred  and  blackened  bones. 
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T^YO  days  later  the  official  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  her  death  was  held  at  the  Traveller's 
Rest  Inn,  before  Mr.  Floy,  the  coroner,  and  a 
jury  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
The  little  tavern — the  only  remaining  one  in 
the  village — was  crow^ded  to  excess  by  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  as  well  as  their  richer 
employers:  all  who  could  by  any  possibility 
obtain  an  hour's  release  from  their  duties  being- 
present  as  listeners. 

The  jury  viewed  the  sad  and  infinitesimal 
remains,  which  were  folded  in  a  white  cambric 
cloth,  and  laid  in  the  middle  of  a  well-finished 
coffin  lined  wdth  white  silk,  (by  Manston's 
order),  which  stood  in  an  adjoining  room,  the 
bulk  of  the  coffin  being  completely  filled  in  with 
carefully  arranged  flow^ers  and  evergreens — also 
the  steward's  own  doing. 

Abraham  Brown,  of  Hoxton,  London — an  old 
white-headed  man,  without  the  ruddiness  which 
makes  white  hairs  so  pleasing — w^as  sworn,  and 
deposed  that  he  kept  a  lodging-house  at  an 
address  he  named.     On  a  Saturday  evening  less 
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than  a  month  before  the  fire,  a  lady  came  to 
him,  with  very  httle  luggage,  and  took  the  front 
room  on  the  second  floor.  He  did  not  inquire 
where  she  came  from,  as  she  paid  a  week  in 
advance,  but  she  gave  her  name  as  ]\Irs.  Man- 
ston,  referring  him,  if  he  wished  for  any  guaran- 
tee of  her  respectabihty,  to  !Mr.  Manston,  Knap- 
water  Park,  near  Froominster.  Here  she  hved 
for  three  weeks,  rarely  going  out.  She  slept 
away  from  her  lodgings  one  night  during  the 
time.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  iSTovember,  she  left  his  house  in  a 
four-wheeled  cab,  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day,  tehing  the  driver  to  take  her  to  the 
Waterloo  Station.  She  paid  all  her  lodging 
expenses,  and  not  having  given  notice  the  fuU 
week  previous  to  her  going  away,  offered  to 
pay  for  the  next,  but  he  only  took  half.  She 
wore  a  thick  black  veil,  and  grey  waterproof 
cloak,  when  she  left  him,  and  her  luggage  was 
two  boxes,  one  of  plain  deal,  with  black  japanned 
clamps,  the  other  sewn  up  in  canvas. 

Joseph    Chinney,    porter   at   the    Carriford- 

I  2 
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Road  Station,  deposed  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Man- 
ston,  dressed  as  the  last  witness  had  described, 
get  out  of  a  second-class  carriage  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-eighth.  She  stood  beside  him 
whilst  her  luggage  was  taken  from  the  van. 
The  luggage,  consisting  of  the  clamped  deal  box 
and  another  covered  with  canvas,  was  placed  in 
the  cloak-room.  She  seemed  at  a  loss  at  finding 
nobody  there  to  meet  her.  She  asked  him  for 
some  person  to  accompany  her,  and  carry  her 
bag  to  Mr.  Manston's  house,  Knapwater  Park. 
He  was  just  off  duty  at  that  time,  and  offered 
to  go  himself  The  witness  here  repeated  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Mrs.  Manston 
during  their  w^alk,  and  testified  to  having  left 
her  at  the  door  of  the  Three  Tranters  Inn,  Mr. 
Manston's  house  being  closed. 

Next  Farmer  Sprin grove  was  called.  A 
murmur  of  surprise  and  commiseration  passed 
round  the  crowded  room  wdien  he  stepped  for- 
w^ard. 

The  events  of  the  few  preceding  days  had  so 
worked  upon  his  nervously  thoughtful  nature, 
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that  the  blue  orbits  of  his  eyes,  and  the  mere 
spot  of  scarlet  to  which  the  ruddiness  of  his 
cheeks  had  contracted  seemed  the  result  of  a 
heavy  sickness.  A  perfect  silence  pervaded  the 
assembly  when  he  spoke. 

His  statement  was  that  he  received  Mrs. 
Manston  at  the  threshold,  and  asked  her  to 
enter  the  parlour.  She  would  not  do  so,  and 
stood  in  the  passage  w^hilst  the  maid  went  up- 
stairs to  see  that  the  room  was  in  order.  The 
maid  came  down  to  the  middle  landing  of  the 
staircase,  when  Mrs.  Manston  followed  her  up 
to  the  room.  He  did  not  speak  ten  w^ords  with 
her  altogether. 

Afterwards,  whilst  he  was  standing  at  the 
door  listening  for  his  son  Edward's  return, 
he  saw  her  light  extinguished,  having  first 
cauo'ht  sidit  of  her  shadow  movini^  about  the 
room. 

The  Coroner.  "  Did  her  shadow  appear  to  be 
that  of  a  woman  undressing  1 " 

Springrove.  "I  cannot  say,  as  I  didn't  take 
particular   notice.      It   moved   backwards   and 
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forwards  :  she  might  have  been  undressing  or 
merely  pacing  up  and  down  the  room." 

Mrs.  Fitler  the  ostler's  wife,  and  chamber- 
maid, said  that  she  preceded  Mrs.  Manston  into 
the  room,  put  down  the  candle  and  went  out. 
Mrs.  Manston  scarcely  spoke  to  her,  except  to 
ask  her  to  bring  a  little  brandy.  Witness  went 
and  fetched  it  from  the  bar,  brought  it  up,  and 
put  it  on  the  dressing-table. 

The  Coroner.  "  Had  Mrs.  Manston  begun  to 
undress  when  you  came  back  1 " 

"  No,  sir  :  she  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  with 
eyerj^thing  on,  as  when  she  came  in.'' 

"Did  she  begin  to  undress  before  you  left  \  " 

"  Not  exactly  before  I  had  left :  but  when  I 
had  closed  the  door,  and  was  on  the  landing,  I 
heard  her  boot  drop  on  the  floor,  as  it  does 
sometimes  when  pulled  off." 

"  Had  her  ffice  appeared  worn  and  sleep}^  %  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  as  her  bonnet  and  veil  were 
still  on  when  I  left,  for  she  seemed  rather  shy 
and  ashamed  to  be  seen  at  the  Three  Tranters 
at  all." 
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'•'  And  did  you  hear  or  see  any  more  of 
her  ? '' 

"  No  more,  sir." 

Mrs.  Crickett,  provisional  servant  to  Mr. 
Manston,  said  that  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Mansion's  orders,  everything  had  been  made 
comfortable  in  the  house  for  Mrs.  Mansion's 
expected  return  on  Monday  night.  Mr.  Manston 
told  her  that  himself  and  Mrs.  Manston  would 
be  home  late,  not  till  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  and  that  supper  was  to  be  ready.  Xot 
expecting  Mrs.  Manston  so  early,  she  had  gone 
out  on  a  very  important  errand  to  Mrs.  Leat's 
the  post-mistress. 

Mr.  Manston  deposed  that  in  looking  down 
the  columns  of  Bradshaw  he  had  mistaken  the 
time  of  the  train's  arrival,  and  hence  was  not  at 
the  station  when  she  came.  The  broken  watch 
produced  was  his  wife's — he  knew  it  by  a  scratch 
on  the  inner  plate,  and  by  other  signs.  The 
bunch  of  keys  belonged  to  her  :  two  of  them 
fitted  the  locks  of  her  two  boxes. 

Mr.   Flooks,  agent  to  Lord   Claydonfield   at 
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Chettlewood,  said  that  Mr.  Manston  liad  jDleaded 
as  his  excuse  for  leaving  him  rather  early  in 
the  evening  after  their  day's  business  had  been 
settled,  that  he  was  going  to  meet  his  wife  at 
Carriford-Road  Station,  where  she  was  coming 
by  the  last  train  that  night. 

The  surgeon  said  that  the  remains  were  those 
of  a  human  being.  The  small  fragment  seemed 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae — the 
other  the  extreme  end  of  the  os  femoris — but 
they  were  both  so  far  gone  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  definitely  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  body  of  a  male  or  female.  There  was  no 
moral  doubt  that  they  were  a  woman's.  He 
did  not  believe  that  death  resulted  from  burn- 
ing by  fire.  He  thought  she  was  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  the  west  gable,  which  being  of  wood, 
as  well  as  the  floor,  burnt  after  it  had  fallen, 
and  consumed  the  body  with  it. 

Two  or  three  additional  witnesses  gave  unim- 
portant testimony. 

The  coroner  summed  up,  and  the  jury  with- 
out  hesitation  found   that   the    deceased  Mrs. 
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Manston    came     Ly    her     death    accidentally, 

thro 

Inn. 


through   the   burning   of  the    Three    Tranters 


§  3.  December  the  second.     Afternoon. 

When  Mr.  Springrove  came  from  the  door  of 
the  Traveller's  Eest  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry, 
Manston  walked  by  his  side  as  far  as  the  stile 
to  the  park,  a  distance  of  about  a  stone's  throw. 

''  Ah,  Mr.  Springrove,  this  is  a  sad  affair  for 
everybody  concerned." 

"  Everybody,''  said  the  old  farmer,  with  deep 
sadness,  "'tis  quite  a  misery  to  me.  I  hardly 
know  how  I  shall  live  through  each  day  as  it 
breaks.  I  think  of  the  words,  '  In  the  mornino; 
thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  w^ere  even !  and 
at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were 
morning !  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith 
thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes 
which  thou  shalt  see.'  "  His  voice  became  broken. 

"  Ah — true.  I  read  Deuteronomy  myself," 
said  Manston. 
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"But  mj  loss  is  as  nothing  to  yours,"  the 
farmer  continued. 

"  Nothing ;  but  I  can  commiserate  3^ou.  I 
should  be  averse  than  unfeeling  if  I  didn't, 
although  inj  own  affliction  is  of  so  sad  and 
solemn  a  kind.  Indeed  my  own  loss  makes  me 
more  keenly  alive  to  yours,  different  in  nature 
as  it  is." 

"  What  sum  do  you  think  would  be  re- 
quired of  me  to  put  the  houses  in  place  again  ? " 

*'  I  have  roughly  thought  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred pounds." 

"  If  the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  be  acted  up 
to,"  said  the  old  man  with  more  agitation  in 
his  voice. 

"  Yes,  exactly." 

"Do  you  know  enough  of  Miss  Aldclyffe's 
mind  to  give  me  an  idea  of  how  she  means  to 
treat  me  ? " 

''  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  must  tell  you  that 
though  I  know  very  little  of  her  mind  as  a  rule, 
in  this  matter  I  believe  she  will  be  rather 
peremptory ;  she   might   share    to   the    extent 
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of  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  perhaps,  in  consideration 
of  her  getting  new  lamps  for  old,  but  I  should 
hardly  think  more." 

The  steward  stepped  upon  the  stile,  and  Mr. 
Springrove  went  along  the  road  with  a  bowed 
head  and  heavy  footsteps  towards  his  niece's 
cottage,  in  which,  rather  against  the  wish  of 
Edward,  they  had  temporarily  taken  refuge. 

The  additional  weight  of  this  knowledge 
soon  made  itself  perceptible.  Though  indoors 
with  Edward  or  Adelaide  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon,  nothing  more  than  monosyllabic 
rephes  could  be  drawn  from  him.  Edward 
continually  discovered  him  looking  fixedly  at 
the  wall  or  floor,  quite  unconscious  of  another's 
presence.  At  supper  he  ate  just  as  usual, 
but  quite  mechanically,  and  with  the  same 
abstraction. 


§  4.  December  the  third. 

The  next  morning  he  was  in  no  better  spirits. 
Afternoon    came :  his   son   was   alarmed,    and 
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managed  to  draw  from  him  an  account  of  the 
conversation  with  the  steward. 

"  Konsense !  he  knows  nothing  about  it," 
said  Edward,  vehemently.  "  Til  see  Miss  Ald- 
clyffe  myself.  Now  promise  me,  father,  that 
you'll  not  believe  till  I  come  back,  and  tell  you 
to  believe  it,  that  Miss  AldclyfFe  will  do  any 
such  unjust  thing." 

Edward  started  at  once  for  Knapwater 
House.  He  strode  rapidly  along  the  high 
road,  till  he  reached  a  wicket  a  few  yards 
below  the  brow  of  Buckshead  Hill,  where  a 
foot-path  allowed  of  a  short  cut  to  the  mansion. 
Here  he  leant  down  upon  the  bars  for  a  few 
minutes,  meditating  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
opening  his  speech,  and  surveying  the  scene 
before  him  in  that  absent  mood  which  takes 
cognisance  of  little  things  without  being 
conscious  of  them  at  the  time,  though  they  ap- 
pear in  the  eye  afterwards  as  vivid  impressions. 
It  w^as  a  yellow,  lustrous,  late-autumn  day, 
one  of  those  days  of  the  quarter  when  morning 
and  evening  seem  to  meet  together  without  the 
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intervention  of  a  noon.  The  clear  yellow  sun- 
light had  tempted  forth  Miss  AldclyfFe  herself, 
who  w^as  at  this  same  time  taking  a  walk  in 
the  direction  of  the  village.  As  Springrove 
lingered  he  heard  behind  the  plantation  a 
woman's  dress  brushing  along  amid  the  prickly 
husks  and  leaves  wdiich  had  fallen  into  the 
path  from  the  boughs  of  the  chestnut  trees. 
In  another  minute  she  stood  in  front  of  liim. 

He  answered  her  casual  greeting  respectfully, 
and  was  about  to  request  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation with  her,  when  she  directly  addressed 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  fire.  "  It  is  a  sad 
misfortune  for  your  father,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
hear  that  he  has  lately  let  his  insurances 
expire  1 " 

"  He  has  madam,  and  you  are  probably 
aware  that  either  by  the  general  terms  of  his 
holding,  or  the  same  coupled  with  the  origin 
of  the  fire,  the  disaster  may  involve  tlie  neces- 
sity of  his  rebuilding  the  whole  row  of  houses, 
or  else  of  becoming  a  creditor  to  the  estate, 
to  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  ^  " 
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She  assented  ;  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  it," 
she  went  on,  and  then  repeated  in  substance 
the  words  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  steward. 
Some  disturbance  of  thought  might  have  been 
fancied  as  taking  place  in  Springrove's  mind 
during  her  statement,  but  before  she  had 
reached  the  end,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and 
directed  upon  her. 

*'  I  don't  accept  your  conditions  of  release," 
he  said. 

"  They  are  not  conditions  exactly." 

"  Well,  whatever  they  are  not,  they  are  very 
uncalled-for  remarks.^' 

"  Not  at  all — the  houses  have  been  burnt  by 
your  family's  negligence." 

"I  don't  refer  to  the  houses — you  have  of 
course  the  best  of  all  rights  to  speak  of  that 
matter ;  but  you,  a  stranger  to  me  com- 
parativel}',  have  no  right  at  all  to  volunteer 
opinions  and  wishes  upon  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject, which  concerns  no  living  beings  but  Miss 
Graye,  Miss  Hinton,  and  myself" 

Miss  Aldclyffe,  like  a  good  many  others  in 
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her  position,  had  plainly  not  realised  that  a 
son  of  her  tenant  and  inferior,  could  have 
become  an  educated  man,  Tvdio  had  learnt  to 
feel  his  individuality,  to  view  society  from  a 
Bohemian  stand-point,  far  outside  the  farming 
grade  in  Carriford  parish,  and  that  hence  he 
had  all  a  developed  man  s  unorthodox  opinion 
about  the  subordination  of  classes.  And  fully 
conscious  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  he  had 
wandered  between  his  wish  to  behave  honour- 
ably in  the  dilemma  of  his  engagement  to  his 
cousin  Adelaide,  and  the  intensity  of  his  love 
for  Cytherea,  Springrove  was  additionally  sen- 
sitive to  any  allusion  to  the  case.  He  had 
spoken  to  Miss  Aldclyffe  with  considerable 
warmth. 

And  Miss  Aldcljffe  was  not  a  woman  likely 
to  be  far  behind  any  second  person  in  warming 
to  a  mood  of  defiance.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
was  prepared  to  put  up  with  a  cold  refusal, 
but  that  her  haughtiness  resented  a  criticism 
of  her  conduct  ending  in  a  rebuke.  By  this, 
]\ranston^s  discreditable  object,  which  had  been 
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made  hers  by  compulsion  onl}^,  was  now  adopted 
by  choice.     She  flung  herself  into  the  work. 

A  fiery  man  in  such  a  case  would  have  re- 
linquished persuasion  and  tried  palpable  force. 
A  fiery  woman  added  unscrupulousness  and 
evolyed  daring  strategy ;  and  in  her  obstinacy, 
and  to  sustain  herself  as  mistress,  she  descended 
to  an  action  the  meanness  of  which  haunted 
her  conscience  to  her  dying  hour. 

"  I  don't  quite  see,  Mr.  Springrove,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  am  altogether  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  a  stranger.  I  have  known  your  family,  at 
any  rate,  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  know 
Miss  Graye  particularly  well,  and  her  state  of 
mind  with  regard  to  this  matter.'' 

Perplexed  love  makes  us  credulous  and 
curious  as  old  women.  Edward  was  willing, 
he  owned  it  to  himself,  to  get  at  Cytherea's 
state  of  mind,  even  through  so  dangerous  a 
medium. 

''A  letter  I  received  from  her,"  he  said,  with 
assumed  coldness,  "tells  me  clearly  enough 
what  Miss  Grave's  mind  is." 
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"  You  think  she  still  loves  you  ?  0,  yes,  of 
course  you  do — all  men  are  like  that." 

'•'  I  have  reason  to."  He  could  feign  no 
further  than  the  first  speech. 

"I  should  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
reason  '? ''  she  said,  with  sarcastic  archness. 

Edward  felt  he  was  allowing  her  to  do,  in 
fractional  parts,  w^iat  he  rebelled  against  wdien 
reo;ardino;  it  as  a  whole  :  but  the  fact  that  his 
antagonist  had  the  presence  of  a  queen,  and 
features  only  in  the  early  evening  of  their 
beauty,  was  not  without  its  influence  upon 
a  keenly  conscious  man.  Her  bearing  had 
charmed  him  into  toleration,  as  ]\rary  Stuart's 
charmed  the  indignant  Puritan  visitors.  He 
again  answered  her  honestly. 

''  The  best  of  reasons — the  tone  of  her  letter." 

*'  Pooh,  Mr.  Springrove  !  " 

"  Xot  at  all.  Miss  Aldclyffe  !  Miss  Graye  de- 
sired that  w^e  should  be  strangers  to  each  other 
for  the  simple  practical  reason  that  intimacy  could 
only  make  wretched  complications  w^orse,  not 
from  lack  of  love— love  is  only  suppressed." 
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"Don't  you  know  yet,  that  in  thus  puttmg 
aside  a  man,  a  woman's  pity  for  the  pain  she 
inflicts  gives  her  a  kindness  of  tone  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  suppressed  love  "? ''  said  Miss 
Aldclyffe,  with  soft  insidiousness. 

This  was  a  translation  of  the  ambiguity  of 
Cytherea's  tone  which  he  had  certainly  never 
thought  of ;  and  he  was  too  ingenuous  not  to 
own  it. 

•'  I  had  never  thought  of  it,''  he  said. 

"  And  don't  beheve  it  1 " 

"Not  unless  there  was  some  other  evidence 
to  support  the  view." 

She  paused  a  minute  and  then  began  hesitat- 
ingly, 

"  My  intention  was — what  I .  did  not  dream 
of  owning  to  you — my  intention  was  to  try 
to  induce  you  to  fulfil  your  promise  to  ]\Iiss 
Hinton  not  solely  on  her  account  and  yours 
(though  partly).  I.  love  Cytherea  Graye  with 
all  my  soul,  and  I  want  to  see  her  happy  even 
more  than  I  do  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  drag 
her  name  into  the  affair  at  all,  but  I  am  driven 
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to  say  that  she  wrote  that  letter  of  dismissal  to 
you — for  it  was  a  most  pronounced  dismissal — 
not  on  account  of  your  engagement.  She  is 
old  enough  to  know  that  engagements  can  be 
broken  as  easily  as  they  can  be  made.  She 
wrote  it  because  she  loved  another  man  ;  very 
suddenly,  and  not  with  any  idea  or  hope  of 
marrying  him,  but  none  the  less  deeply." 

"  Who  ? " 

''  Mr.  Manston." 

"  Good !     I  can't  listen  to   you  for   an 

instant,  madam  ;  why,  she  hadn't  seen  him  !  " 

"  She  had  ;  he  came  here  the  day  before  she 
wrote  to  you ;  and  I  could  prove  to  you,  if  it 
were  worth  while,  that  on  that  day,  she  went 
voluntarily  to  his  house,  though  not  artfully 
or  blamably  ;  stayed  for  two  hours  playing 
and  singing  ;  that  no  sooner  did  she  leave  him 
than  she  went  straight  home,  and  wrote  the 
letter  saying  she  should  not  see  you  again, 
entirely  because  she  had  seen  him  and  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  him  —  a  perfectly 
natural   thing   for   a   young   girl   to    do,    con- 

K    2 
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sidering  that  he 's  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
county.  "Why  else  should  she  not  have  written 
to  you  before  *? " 

"  Because  I  was  such  a — because  she  did  not 
know  of  the  connection  between  me  and  my 
cousin  until  then." 

"  I  must  think  she  did." 

"  On  what  ground  '? " 

"  On  the  strong  ground  of  my  having  told 
her  so,  distinctly,  the  very  first  day  she  came  to 
live  with  me." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  seek  to  impress  upon  me 
after  all  ?  This — that  the  day  Miss  Graye 
wrote  to  me,  saying  it  was  better  we  should 
part,  coincided  with  the  day  she  had  seen  a 
certain  man " 

"A  remarkably  handsome  and  talented 
man." 

"  Yes,  I  admit  that.^' 

"  And  that  it  coincided  with  the  hour  just 
subsequent  to  her  seeing  him." 

"  Yes,  just  when  she  had  seen  him.'' 

"  And  been  to  his  house  alone  with  him.'' 
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"  It  is  nothing." 

"  And  stayed  there  playing  and  singing  ^\'ith 
him." 

''Admit  that,  too,"  he  said;  "an  accident 
might  have  caused  it." 

"  And  at  the  same  instant  that  she  wrote 
your  dismissal  she  wrote  a  letter  referring  to  a 
secret  appointment  with  him." 

"  Never,  by  God,  madam  !  never  !  " 

"  What  do  you  say,  sir  '?  " 

"  Never." 

She  sneered. 

"  There's  no  accounting  for  beliefs,  and  the 
whole  history  is  a  very  trivial  matter  ;  but  I  am 
resolved  to  prove  that  a  lady's  word  is  truthful, 
though  upon  a  matter  which  concerns  neither 
you  nor  herself.  You  shall  learn  that  she  did 
write  him  a  letter  concerning  an  assignation — 
that  is,  if  Mr.  Manston  still  has  it,  and  will  be 
considerate  enough  to  lend  it  me." 

"  But  besides,"  continued  Edward,  "  a  married 
man  to  do  what  would  cause  a  young  girl  to 
write  a  note  of  the  kind  you  mention  !  " 
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She  flushed  a  little. 

"  That  I  don't  know  anything  about/'  she 
stammered.  "But  Cytherea  didn't,  of  course, 
dream  any  more  than  I  did,  or  others  in  the 
parish,  that  he  was  married." 

*'  Of  course  she  didn't.'' 

"And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  told 
her  of  the  fact  directly  afterwards,  that  she 
might  not  compromise  herself,  or  allow  him  to. 
It  is  notorious  that  he  struggled  honestly  and 
hard  against  her  attractions,  and  succeeded 
in  hiding  his  feelings,  if  not  in  quenching 
them.'' 

"  We'll  hope  that  he  did." 

"  But  circumstances  are  changed  now." 

"  Very  greatly  changed,"  he  murmured,  ab- 
stractedly. 

"You  must  remember,"  she  added,  more 
suasively,  "  that  Miss  Graye  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  what  she  likes  with  her  own — her  heart, 
that  is  to  say." 

Her  descent  from  irritation  was  caused  by 
perceiving  that  Edward's  faith  was  really  dis- 
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turbed  by  her  strong  assertions,  and  it  gratified 
her. 

Edward's  thoughts  flew  to  his  father,  and  the 
object  of  his  interview  with  her.  Tongue- 
fencing  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him. 

*'  I  will  not  trouble  you  by  remaining  longer, 
madam,"  he  remarked,  gloomily  ;  "  our  conver- 
sation has  ended  sadly  for  me.*^ 

"  Don't  think  so,"'  she  said,  '•'  and  don't  be 
mistaken.  I  am  older  than  you  are,  many  years 
older,  and  I  know  many  things." 

Full  of  miserable  doubt,  and  bitterly  regret- 
ting that  he  had  raised  his  father's  expectations 
by  anticipations  impossible  of  fulfilment,  Edward 
slowly  w^ended  his  way  into  the  village,  and  ap- 
proached his  cousin's  house.  The  farmer  was 
at  the  door  looking  eagerly  for  him.  He  had 
been  waitim;-  there  for  more  than  half-an-hour. 
His  eye  kindled  quickly. 

"  Well,  Ted,  what  does  she  say  1 "  he  asked, 
in  the  intensely  sanguine  tones  which  fall  sadly 
upon  a  listener's  ear,  because,  antecedently,  they 
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raise  pictures  of  inevitable  disappointment  for 
the  speaker,  in  some  direction  or  another. 

"  Nothing  for  us  to  be  alarmed  at,"  said 
Edward,  with  a  forced  cheerfulness. 

"  But  must  we  rebuild  1 " 

"  It  seems  we  must,  father." 

The  old  man's  eye  swept  the  horizon,  then  he 
turned  to  go  in,  without  making  another  obser- 
vation. All  light  seemed  extinguished  in  him 
again.  When  Edward  went  in  he  found  his 
father  with  the  bureau  open,  unfolding  the  leases 
with  a  shaking  hand,  folding  them  up  again 
without  reading  them,  then  putting  them  in 
their  niche  only  to  remove  them  again. 

Adelaide  was  in  the  room.  She  said  thought- 
fully to  Edward,  as  she  watched  the  farmer, — 

"  I  hope  it  won't  kill  poor  uncle,  Edward. 
What  should  w^e  do  if  anything  w^ere  to  happen 
to  him  1  He  is  the  only  near  relative  you  and 
I  have  in  the  w^orl.d."  It  was  perfectly  true, 
and  somehow  Edward  felt  more  bound  up  with 
her  after  that  remark. 

She  continued,  "  And  he  was  only  saying  so 
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hopefully  the  day  before  the  fire,  that  he 
wouldn't  for  the  world  let  anyone  else  give  me 
away  to  you  vrhen  we  are  married." 

For  the  first  time  a  conscientious  doubt  arose 
in  Edward's  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  in  resolving  to  refuse  the 
alternative  offered  by  ]\Iiss  Aldclyffe.  Could  it 
be  selfishness  as  well  as  independence  1  How 
much  he  had  thought  of  his  own  heart,  how  little 
he  had  thought  of  his  father's  peace  of  mind  ! 

The  old  man  did  not  speak  again  till  supper- 
time,  when  he  began  asking  his  son  an  endless 
number  of  hypothetical  questions  on  what  might 
induce  Miss  Aldclyffe  to  listen  to  kinder  terms  : 
speaking  of  her  now  not  as  an  unfair  woman, 
but  as  a  Lachesis  or  Fate  whose  course  it 
behoved  nobody  to  condemn.  In  his  earnest- 
ness he  once  turned  his  eyes  on  Edward's  face  : 
their  expression  was  woful :  the  pupils  were 
dilated  and  strange  in  aspect. 

"  If  she  will  only  agree  to  that !  "  he  reiter- 
ated for  the  hundredth  time,  increasing  the  sad- 
ness of  his  listeners. 
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An  aristocratic  knocking  came  to  the  door, 
and  Jane  entered  with  a  letter,  addressed 

"Mr.  Edward  Springroye,  Junior.'' 

"  Charles  from  Knapwater  House  brought  it," 
she  said. 

"Miss  AldclyfFe's  writing,"  said  Mr.  Sprin- 
grove,  before  Edward  had  recognised  it  himself. 
"  "Now  'tis  all  right !  she's  going  to  make  an 
offer ;  she  doesn't  want  the  houses  there,  not 
she  ;  they  are  going  to  make  that  the  w^ay  into 
the  park." 

Edward  opened  the  seal  and  glanced  at  the 
inside.  He  said,  with  a  supreme  effort  of  self- 
command, — ' 

"  It  is  oiil}^  directed  by  Miss  Aldclyffe,  and 
refers  to  nothing  connected  with  the  fire.  I 
wonder  at  her  taking  the  trouble  to  send  it  to- 
night." 

His  father  looked  absently  at  him  and  turned 
away  again. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  retired  for  the  night. 
Alone  in  his  bedroom  Edward  opened  and  read 
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what  he  had   not  dared  to  refer  to  in   their 
presence. 

The  envelope  contained  another  envelope  in 
Cytherea's  handwriting,  addressed  to  "  —  Man- 
ston,  Esq.,  Old  Manor  House/'  Inside  this  was 
the  note  she  had  written  to  the  steward  after  her 
detention  in  his  house  by  the  thunderstorm  : — 

"  Knapwater  House, 

"  I  find  I  cannot  meet  you  at  seven 
o'clock  by  the  waterfall  as  I  promised.  The 
emotion  I  felt  made  me  forgetful  of  realities. 

''  C.  Gkaye." 

Miss  Aldclyffe  had  not  written  a  line,  and,  by 
the  unvarying  rule  observable  when  words  are 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  her  silence  seemed  ten 
times  as  convincing  as  any  expression  of  opinion 
could  have  been. 

He  then,  step  by  step,  recalled  all  the  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  Cytherea's  feelings 
that   had   passed   between   himself    and    Miss 
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Aldclyffe  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  a  confusion 
of  thought,  natural  enough  under  the  trying 
experience,  concluded  that  because  the  lady  was 
truthful  in  her  portraiture  of  effects,  she  must 
necessarily  be  right  in  her  assumption  of  causes. 
That  is,  he  ^Yas  convinced  that  Cytherea — the 
hitherto-believed  faithful  Cytherea — had,  at  any 
rate,  looked  with  something  more  than  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  extremely  handsome  face  and 
form  of  ^lanston. 

Did  he  blame  her,  as  guilty  of  the  impro- 
priety of  allowing  herself  to  love  him  in  the  face 
of  his  not  being  free  to  return  her  love  1  No  : 
never  for  a  moment  did  he  doubt  that  all  had 
occurred  in  her  old,  innocent,  impulsive  way  : 
that  her  heart  was  gone  before  she  knew  it — 
before  she  knew  anything,  beyond  his  existence, 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  had  flown.  Perhaps  the 
very  note  enclosed  to  him  was  the  result  of  first 
reflection.  Manston  he  would  unhesitatingly 
have  called  a  scoundrel,  but  for  one  strikingly 
redeeming  fact.  It  had  been  patent  to  the 
whole  parish,  and  had  come  to  Edward's  own 
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knowledge  by  that  indirect  channel,  that 
Manston,  as  a  married  man,  conscientiously 
avoided  Cytherea  after  those  first  few  days  of 
his  arrival  during  which  her  irresistibly  beauti- 
ful and  fatal  glances  had  rested  upon  him — his 
upon  her. 

Taking  from  his  coat  a  creased  and  pocket- 
worn  envelope  containing  Cytherea's  letter  to 
himself,  Springrove  opened  it  and  read  it 
through.  He  was  upbraided  therein,  and  he 
was  dismissed.  It  bore  the  date  of  the  letter 
sent  to  Manston,  and  by  containing  within  it 
the  phrase,  "All  the  day  long  I  have  been 
thinking,"  afforded  justifiable  ground  for  assum- 
ing that  it  was  written  subsequently  to  the 
other,  (and  in  Edward's  sight  far  sweeter  one), 
to  the  steward. 

But  though  he  accused  her  of  fickleness,  he 
would  not  doubt  the  genuineness,  of  its  kind,  of 
her  partiality  for  him  at  Creston.  It  was  a 
short  and  shallow  feeling  :  not  genuine  love  : — 

*'  Love  is  not  love 
"  Whicli  alters  when  it  alteration  finds." 
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But  it  was  not  flirtation ;  a  feeling  had  been 
born  in  her  and  had  died.  It  would  be  well  for 
his  peace  of  mind  if  his  Love  for  her  could  flit 
away  so  softly,  and  leave  so  few  traces  behind. 

Miss  Aldclyffe  had  shown  herself  desperately 
concerned  in  the  whole  matter  by  the  alacrity 
with  which  she  had  obtained  the  letter  from 
Manston,  and  her  labours  to  induce  himself  to 
marry  his  cousin.  Taken  in  connection  with 
her  apparent  interest  in,  if  not  love  for  Cythe- 
rea,  her  eagerness,  too,  could  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  Cytherea  indeed  loved 
the  steward. 


§  5.  December  the  fourth. 

Edward  passed  the  night  he  scarcely  knew 
how,  tossing  feverishly  from  side  to  side,  the 
blood  throbbing  in  his  temples,  and  singing  in 
his  ears. 

As  soon  as  day  began  to  break  he  dressed 
himself.  On  going  out  upon  the  landing  he 
found  his  father's  bedroom  door  already  open. 
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Edward  concluded  tbat  the  old  man  had  risen 
softly,  as  was  his  wont,  and  gone  out  into  the 
fields  to  start  the  labourers. 

But  neither  of  the  outer  doors  was  unfastened. 
He  entered  the  front  room,  and  found  it 
empty.  Then  animated  by  a  new  idea,  he  went 
round  to  the  little  back  parlour,  in  wdiich  the 
few  wrecks  saved  from  the  fire  were  deposited, 
and  looked  in  at  the  door.  Here,  near  the 
window,  the  shutters  of  which  had  been  opened 
half  way,  he  saw  his  father  leaning  on  the 
bureau,  his  elbows  resting  on  the  flap,  his  body 
nearly  doubled,  his  hands  clasping  his  forehead. 
Beside  him  were  ghostly-looking  square  folds 
of  parchment  —  the  leases  of  the  houses 
destroyed. 

His  father  looked  up  when  Edward  entered, 
and  wearily  spoke  to  the  young  man  as  his  face 
came  into  the  faint  light. 

"  Edward,  why  did  you  get  up  so  early  1 " 
'•'I  was  uneasy,  and  could  not  sleep." 
The  farmer  turned  a2;ain  to  the  leases  on  the 
bureau,  and  seemed  to  become  lost  in  reflection. 
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In  a  minute  or  two,  without  lifting  his  eyes,  he 
said, 

*'  This  is  more  than  we  can  bear,  Ted,  more 
than  we  can  bear !  Ted,  this  will  kill  me.  Not 
the  loss  onl}^ — the  sense  of  my  neglect  about 
the  insurance  and  everything.  Borrow^  I  never 
Avill.  'Tis  all  misery  now.  God  help  us — all 
misery  now  ! '' 

Edward  did  not  answer,  continuing  to  look 
fixedly  at  the  dreary  daylight  outside. 

"  Ted/'  the  farmer  went  on,  *'  This  upset  of 
been  burnt  out  o'  home  makes  me  very  nervous 
and  doubtful  about  everything.  There's  this 
troubles  me  besides — our  liven  here  with  your 
cousin,  and  fillen  up  her  house.  It  must  be 
very  awkward  for  her.  But  she  says  she 
doesn't  mind.  Have  you  said  anything  to  her 
lately  about  when  you  are  going  to  marry  her?" 

"Nothing  at  all  lately." 

"  Well  perhaps  you  may  as  well,  now^  we  are 
so  mixed  in  together.  You  know,  no  time  has 
ever  been  mentioned  to  her  at  all,  first  or  last, 
and  I  think  it  right  that  now,  since  she  has 
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waited  so  patiently  and  so  long — you  are 
almost  called  upon  to  say  you  are  ready.  It 
would  simplify  matters  very  mucli,  if  you  were 
to  walk  up  to  church  wi'  her  one  of  these 
mornings,  get  the  thing  done,  and  go  on  Hven 
here  as  we  are.  If  you  don't  I  must  get  a 
house  all  the  sooner.  It  would  lighten  my 
mind,  too,  ahout  the  two  little  freeholds  over  the 
hill — not  a  morsel  a-piece,  divided  as  they  were 
between  her  mother  and  me,  but  a  tidy  bit  tied 
together  again.  Just  think  about  it,  will  ye, 
TedV 

He  stopped  from  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
intense  concentration  of  his  mind  upon  the 
weary  subject,  and  looked  anxiously  at  his  son. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Edward. 

"But  I  am  going  to  see  Her  of  the  Great 
House  this  morning,"  the  farmer  went  on,  his 
thoughts  reverting  to  the  old  subject.  "  I  must 
know  the  rights  of  the  matter,  the  when  and 
the  where.  I  don't  like  seen  her,  but  I'd  rather 
talk  to  her  than  the  steward.  I  wonder  what 
she'll  say  to  me." 
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The  younger  man  knew  exactly  what  she 
would  say.  If  his  father  asked  her  what  he 
was  to  do,  and  when,  she  would  simply  refer 
him  to  Manston  :  her  character  was  not  that  of 
a  woman  who  shrank  from  a  proposition  she 
had  once  laid  down.  If  his  father  were  to  say 
to  her  that  his  son  had  at  last  resolved  to 
marry  his  cousin  within  the  year,  and  had  given 
her  a  promise  to  that  effect,  she  would  say, 
"  Mr.  Springrove,  the  houses  are  hurnt :  we'll 
let  them  go  :  trouble  no  more  about  them." 

His  mind  was  already  made  up.  He  said 
calmly,  "  Father,  when  you  are  talking  to  Miss 
Aldclyflfe,  mention  to  her  that  I  have  asked 
Adelaide  if  she  is  willing  to  marry  me  next 
Christmas.  She  is  interested  in  my  union  with 
Adelaide,  and  the  news  will  be  welcome  to  her.'' 

"And  yet  she  can  be  iron  with  reference  to 
me  and  her  property,"  the  farmer  murmured; 
"Very  well,  Ted,  Til  tell  her." 
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§  6.  December  the  fifth. 

Of  the  many  contradictory  particulars  con- 
stituting  a  woman's  heart,  two  had  shown  their 
vigorous  contrast  in  Cytherea's  bosom  just  at 
this  time. 

It  was  a  dark  morning,  the  morning  after 
old  Mr.  Springrove's  visit  to  jMiss  Aldclyflfe, 
which  had  terminated  as  Edward  had  intended. 
Having  risen  an  hour  earlier  than  was  usual 
w^ith  her,  Cytherea  sat  at  the  window  of  an 
elegant  httle  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  her  by  the 
kindness  or  whim  of  Miss  Aldclyffe,  that  she 
might  not  be  driven  into  that  lady's  presence 
against  her  will.  She  leant  with  her  face  on 
her  hand,  looking  out  into  the  gloomy  grey  air. 
A  yellow  glimmer  from  the  flapping  flame  of 
the  newly-lit  fire  fluttered  on  one  side  of  her 
face  and  neck  like  a  butterfly  about  to  settle 
there,  contrasting  warmly  with  the  other  side 
of  the  same  fair  face,  which  received  from  the 
window  the  faint  cold  morning  light,  so  weak 

L  2 
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that  her  shadow  from  the  fire  had  a  distinct 
outhne  on  the  window-shutter  in  spite  of  it. 
There  the  shadow  danced  hke  a  demon,  blue 
and  grim. 

The  contradiction  alluded  to  was  that  in 
spite  of  the  decisive  mood  which  two  months 
earlier  in  the  year  had  caused  her  to  write  a 
peremptory  and  final  letter  to  Edward,  she  was 
now  hoping  for  some  answer  other  than  the 
only  possible  one  a  man  wdio,  as  she  held,  did 
not  love  her  wildly,  could  send  to  such  a  com- 
munication. For  a  lover  who  did  love  wildly, 
she  had  left  one  little  loophole  in  her  otherwise 
straightforward  epistle.  Why  she  expected 
the  letter  on  some  morning  of  this  particular 
w^eek  was,  that  hearing  of  his  return  to  Carri- 
ford,  she  fondly  assumed  that  he  meant  to  ask 
for  an  interview  before  he  left.  Hence  it  was, 
too,  that  for  the  last  few  days,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  in  bed  later  than  the  time 
of  the  postman's  arrival. 

The  clock  pointed  to  half-past  seven.  She 
saw   the   postman   emerge    from    beneath   the 
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bare  boughs  of  the  park  trees,  come  through 
the  wicket,  dive  through  the  shrubbery,  re- 
appear on  the  lawn,  stalk  across  it  without  re- 
ference to  paths — as  country  postmen  do — and 
come  to  the  porch.  She  heard  him  fling  the 
bag  down  on  the  seat,  and  turn  away  towards 
the  village,  without  hindering  himself  for  a 
single  pace. 

Then  the  butler  opened  the  door,  took 
up  the  bag,  brought  it  in,  and  carried  it 
up  the  staircase  to  place  it  on  the  slab 
by  Miss  Aldclyfife's  dressing  -  room  door. 
The  whole  proceeding  had  been  depicted  by 
sounds. 

She  had  a  presentiment  that  her  letter  was 
in  the  bag  at  last.  She  thought  then  in 
diminishing  pulsations  of  confidence,  "  He  asks 
to  see  me  !  perhaps  he  asks  to  see  me  :  I  hope 
he  asks  to  see  me.'' 

A  quarter  to  eight  :  Miss  Aldclyffe's  bell 
— rather  earher  than  usual.  "  She  must  have 
heard  the  post-bag  brought,"  said  the  maiden, 
as,    tired    of  the   chilly   prospect    outside,  she 
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turned  to  the  fire,  and  drew  imaginative 
pictures  of  her  future  therein. 

A  tap  came  to  the  door,  and  the  lady's  maid 
entered.  " Miss  AldclyfFe  is  awake/' she  said; 
*'  and  she  asked  if  you  were  moving  yet,  miss." 

"I'll  run  up  to  her,"  said  Cytherea,  and 
flitted  off  with  the  utterance  of  the  words. 
"  Very  fortunate  this,"  she  thought  ;  "  I  shall 
see  what  is  in  the  bag  this  morning  "all  the 
sooner." 

She  took  it  up  from  the  side  table,  went  into 
Miss  Aldclyfi'e's  bedroom,  pulled  up  the  blinds, 
and  looked  round  upon  the  lady  in  bed,  calcu- 
lating the  minutes  that  must  elapse  before  she 
looked  at  her  letters. 

*'  Well,  darling,  how  are  you  ?  I  am  glad 
you  have  come  in  to  see  me,"  said  Miss  Ald- 
clyffe.  "  You  can  unlock  the  bag  this  morning, 
child,  if  you  like,"  she  continued,  yawning 
factitiously. 

"  Strange  ! "  Cytherea  thought ;  "  it  seems 
as  if  she  knew  there  was  likely  to  be  a  letter 
for  me." 
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From  her  bed  Miss  Aldclyffe  watched  the 
girFs  face  as  she  trembhngly  opened  the  post- 
bag  and  found  there  an  envelope  addressed  to 
her  in  Edward's  handwriting ;  one  he  had 
written  the  day  before,  after  the  decision  he 
had  come  to  on  an  impartial,  and  on  that 
account  torturing,  survey  of  his  own,  his 
father's,  his  cousin  Adelaide's,  and  what  he 
believed  to  be,  Cytherea's  position. 

The  haughty  mistress's  soul  sickened  remorse- 
fully within  her,  when  she  saw  suddenly  appear 
upon  the  speaking  countenance  of  the  young 
lady  before  her,  a  wan  desolate  look  of  agony. 

The  master-sentences  of  Edward's  letter  were 
these ;  *'  You  speak  truly.  That  we  never  meet 
again  is  the  wisest  and  only  proper  course. 
That  I  regret  the  past  as  much  as  you  do 
yourself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EYEXTS  OP  TEN  MONTHS. 

§  1.  December  to  Jpril. 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  the 
time  had  flown  by.  Christmas  had  passed : 
dreary  winter  with  dark  evenings  had  given 
place  to  more  dreary  winter  with  hght  evenings. 
Thaws  had  ended  in  rain,  rain  in  wind, 
wind  in  dust.  Showery  days  had  come — the 
period  of  pink  dawns  and  white  sunsets:  with 
the  third  week  in  April  the  cuckoo  had  ap- 
peared ;  with  the  fourth,  the  nightingale. 

Edward  Springrove  was  in  London,  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  new  ofiSce,  and  it  had 
become  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carriford  that  the  engagement  between 
himself  and  Miss  Adelaide  Hinton  would  ter- 
minate in  marriage  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  only  occasion  on  T\-hich  her  lover  of  the 
idle  delicious  days  at  Creston  vratering-place 
had  been  seen  by  Cytherea  after  the  time  of 
the  decisive  correspondence,  was  once  in  Church, 
when  he  sat  in  front  of  her,  and  beside  Miss 
Hinton. 

The  rencontre  was  quite  an  accident.  Sprin- 
grove  had  come  there  in  the  full  belief  that 
Cytherea  was  away  from  home  with  ]\Iiss 
Aldclyffe;  and  he  continued  ignorant  of  her 
presence  throughout  the  service. 

It  is  at  such  moments  as  these,  when  a  sensi- 
tive nature  writhes  under  the  conception  that 
its  most  cherished  emotions  have  been  treated 
with  contumely,  that  the  sphere-descended 
Maid,  Music,  friend  of  Pleasure  at  other  times, 
becomes  a  positive  enemy — racking,  bewilder- 
ing, unrelenting. 

The  congregation  sang  the  first  Psalm  and 
came  to  the  verse, 

"  Like  some  fair  tree  whicli,  fed  by  streams, 

With  timely  fruit  doth  bend, 
He  still  shall  flourish,  and  success 

All  his  designs  attend." 
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Cytherea's  lips  did  not  move,  nor  did  any 
sound  escape  her:  but  could  she  help  singing 
the  words  in  the  depths  of  her,  although  the  man 
to  whom  she  applied  them  sat  at  her  rival's  side '? 

Perhaps  the  moral  compensation  for  all  a 
woman's  petty  cleverness  under  thriving  con- 
ditions is  the  real  nobility  that  lies  in  her  ex- 
treme foolishness  at  these  other  times:  her 
sheer  inability  to  be  simply  just,  her  exercise  of 
an  illogical  power  entirely  denied  to  men  in 
general — the  power  not  only  of  kissing,  but  of 
dehghtiog  to  kiss  the  rod  by  a  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  the  self-immolating  doctrines  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

As  for  Edward — a  httle  like  other  men  of 
his  temperament,  to  whom,  it  is  somewhat 
humiliating  to  think,  the  aberrancy  of  a  given 
love  is  in  itself  a  recommendation, — his  senti- 
ment, as  he  looked  over  his  cousin's  book,  was  of 
a  lower  rank,  Horatian  rather  than  Psalmodic : 

"  0  what  lias  thou  of  her,  of  her 
^\Tiose  every  look  did  love  inspire  ; 
Whose  every  breathing-  fanned  my  fire, 
And  stole  me  from  myself  away  !  " 
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Then,  without  letting  him  see  her,  Cytherea 
shpt  out  of  Church  early,  and  T\^ent  home,  the 
tones  of  the  organ  still  hngering  in  her  ears  as 
she  tried  bravely  to  kill  a  jealous  thought  that 
would  nevertheless  live:  ''My  nature  is  one 
capable  of  more,  far  more,  intense  feeling  than 
hers!  She  can't  appreciate  all  the  sides  of  him 
— she  never  will!  He  is  more  tangible  to  me 
even  now,  as  a  thought,  than  his  presence  itself 
is  to  her!"  She  was  less  noble  then. 

But  she  continually  repressed  her  misery 
and  bitterness  of  heart  till  the  effort  to  do  so 
showed  signs  of  lessening.  At  length  she  even 
tried  to  hope  that  her  lost  lover  and  her  rival 
would  love  one  another  very  dearly. 

The  scene  and  the  sentiment  dropped  into 
the  past.  Meanwhile,  Manston  continued 
visibly  before  her.  He,  though  quiet  and  sub- 
dued in  his  bearing  for  a  long  time  after  the 
calamity  of  Kovember,  had  not  simulated  a 
grief  that  he  did  not  feel.  At  first  his  loss 
seemed  so  to  absorb  him — though  as  a  startling 
change  rather  than  as  a  heavy  sorrow — that  he 
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paid  Cytherea  no  attention  whatever.  His 
conduct  was  uniformly  kind  and  respectful,  but 
little  more.  Then,  as  the  date  of  the  catastrophe 
grew  remoter,  he  began  to  wear  a  dififerent 
aspect  towards  her.  He  always  contrived  to 
obHterate  by  his  manner  all  recollection  on  her 
side  that  she  was  comparatively  more  depend- 
ent than  himself — making  much  of  her  woman- 
hood, nothing  of  her  situation.  Prompt  to  aid 
her  whenever  occasion  offered,  and  full  of 
delightful  petits  soins  at  all  times,  he  w^as  not 
officious.  In  this  way  he  irresistibly  won  for 
himself  a  position  as  her  friend,  and  the  more 
easily,  in  that  he  allowed  not  the  faintest 
symptom  of  the  old  love  to  be  apparent. 

Matters  stood  thus  in  the  middle  of  the 
spring,  when  the  next  move  on  his  behalf  was 
made  by  Miss  Aldclyffe. 


§  2.   TJie  third  of  May. 

She  led  Cytherea  to  a  summer-house  called 
the  Fane,  built  in  the  private  grounds  about  the 
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mansion  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  temple:  it 
overlooked  the  lake,  the  island  on  it,  the  trees, 
and  their  undisturbed  reflection  in  the  smooth 
still  ^\'ater.  Here  the  old  and  young  maid 
halted:  here  they  stood,  side  by  side,  mentally 
imbibing  the  scene. 

The  month  was  May — the  time,  morning. 
Cuckoos,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  sparrows, 
gave  forth  a  perfect  confusion  of  song  and 
twitter.  The  road  was  spotted  white  with  the 
fallen  leaves  of  apple-blossoms,  and  the  spark- 
ling grey  dew  still  lingered  on  the  grass  and 
flowers. 

Two  swans  floated  into  view  in  front  of  the 
women,  and  then  crossed  the  water  towards 
them. 

"  They  seem  to  come  to  us  without  any  will 
of  their  own — quite  involuntarily — don't  thejV 
said  Cytherea,  looking  at  the  birds'  graceful 
advance. 

"  Yes,  but  if  you  look  narrowly  you  can  see 
their  hips  just  beneath  the  water,  working  with 
the  greatest  energy." 
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"  I'd  rather  not  see  that,  it  spoils  the  idea  of 
proud  indifference  to  direction  which  we  asso- 
ciate w^ith  a  swan." 

"  It  does ;  we'll  have  '  involuntarily.'  Ah, 
now  this  reminds  me  of  something. 

'^  Of  what  r ' 

"  Of  a  human  being  who  involuntarily  comes 
towards  yourself." 

Cytherea  looked  into  Miss  Aldclyffe's  face  ; 
her  eyes  grew  round  as  circles,  and  lines  of 
wonderment  came  visibly  upon  her  counte- 
nance. She  had  not  once  regarded  Manston 
as  a  lover  since  his  wife's  sudden  appearance 
and  subsequent  death.  The  death  of  a  wife, 
and  such  a  death,  was  an  overwhelming  matter 
in  her  ideas  of  things. 

"  Is  it  a  man  or  woman  V  she  said,  quite 
innocently. 

"Mr.  Manston,"  said  Miss  Aldclyffe, 
quietly. 

"  Mr.  Manston  attracted  by  me  noiv  f  "  said 
Cytherea,  standing  at  gaze. 

"Didn't  you  know  it?" 
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"  Certainly  I  did  not.  Why,  his  poor  wife 
has  only  been  dead  six  months/' 

"  Of  course  he  knows  that.  But  loving  is 
not  done  by  months,  or  method,  or  rule,  or 
nobody  would  ever  have  invented  sucli  a  phrase 
as  '  falling  in  love.'  He  does  not  want  his  love 
to  be  observed  just  yet,  on  the  very  account 
you  mention ;  but  conceal  it  as  he  may  from 
himself  and  us,  it  exists  definitely — and  very 
intensely,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  suppose  then,  that  if  he  can't  help  it,  it  is 
no  harm  of  him,''  said  Cytherea,  naively,  and 
beginning  to  ponder. 

"  Of  course  it  isn't — you  know  that  w^ell 
enough.  She  was  a  great  burden  and  trouble 
to  him.  This  may  become  a  great  good  to  you 
both." 

A  rush  of  feeling  at  remembering  that  the 
same  woman,  before  Manston's  arrival,  had  just 
as  frankly  advocated  Edward's  claims,  checked 
Cytherea's  utterance  for  awhile. 

"  There,  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  ! "  said   Miss   Aldclyffe.     "  You 
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could  almost  kill  a  person  by  the  force  of 
reproach  you  can  put  into  those  eyes  of  yours, 
I  verily  believe/' 

Edward  once  in  the  young  lady's  thoughts, 
there  was  no  getting  rid  of  him.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone. 

"  Do  3"ou  want  me  here  1 "  she  said. 

"  Now  there,  there  ;  you  w^ant  to  be  off,  and 
have  a  good  cry,"  said  Miss  Aldclyffe,  taking 
her  hand.  "  But  you  mustn't,  my  dear.  There's 
nothing  in  the  past  for  you  to  regret.  Compare 
Mr.  Manston's  honourable  conduct  tow^ards  his 
wife  and  yourself,  with  Springrove  towards  his 
betrothed  and  yourself,  and  then  see  which 
appears  the  more  worthy  of  your  thoughts.'^ 


§  3.  From  the  fourth  of  May  to  the   twenty' 
first  of  June. 

The  next  stage  in  Manston's  advances 
towards  her  hand  w^as  a  clearly  defined  court- 
ship. She  w^as  sadly  perplexed,  and  some 
contrivance  was  necessary  on  his  part  in  order 
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to  meet  with  her.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  an  appreciative  woman  to  have  a  positive  re- 
pugnance towards  an  unusually  handsome  and 
talented  man,  even  though  she  may  not  bo 
incaned  to  love  him.  Hence  Cytherea  was  not 
so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of.  him  as  to  render  a 
meeting  and  conversation  with  her  more  than  a 
matter  of  difficulty. 

Coming  and  going  from  Church  was  his 
grand  opportunity.  Manston  was  very  religious 
now.  It  is  commonly  said  that  no  man  was 
ever  converted  by  argument,  but  there  is  a 
single  one  which  will  make  any  Laodicean 
in  England,  let  him  be  once  love-sick,  wear 
prayer-books  and  become  a  zealous  Episco- 
palian— the  argument  that  his  sweetheart  can 
be  seen  from  his  pew. 

^lanston  introduced  into  his  method  a  system 
of  bewitching  flattery,  everywhere  pervasive, 
yet  too,  so  transitory  and  intangible,  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  poet  AYordsworth  and  the  Wan- 
dering Voice,  though  she  felt  it  present,  she 
could  never  fint.l  it.     As  a  foil  to  heighten  its 
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effect,  lie  occasionally  spoke  philosophically  of 
the  evanescence  of  female  beauty — the  worth- 
lessness  of  mere  appearance.  "Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does "  he  considered  a  proverb 
which  should  be  written  on  the  looking-glass 
of  every  woman  in  the  land.  "Your  form, 
your  motions,  your  heart  have  won  me,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  playful  sadness.  "  They  are 
beautiful.  But  I  see  these  things,  and  it  comes 
into  my  mind  that  they  are  doomed,  they  are 
gliding  to  nothing  as  I  look.  Poor  eyes,  poor 
mouth,  poor  face,  poor  maiden  !  '  Where  will 
her  glories  be  in  twenty  years,'  I  say.  *  Where 
will  all  of  her  be  in  a  hundred  ? '  Then  I  think 
it  is  cruel  that  you  should  bloom  a  day,  and 
fade  for  ever  and  ever.  It  seems  hard  and  sad 
that  you  will  die,  as  ordinarily  as  I,  and  be 
buried ;  be  food  for  roots  and  worms,  be 
forgotten  and  come  to  earth,  and  grow  up  a 
mere  blade  of  churchyard-grass  and  an  ivy  leaf. 
Then,  Miss  Graye,  when  I  see  you  are  a  Lovely 
Isothing,  I  pity  you,  and  the  love  I  feel  then  is 
better   and  sounder,  largei",  and   more  lasting 
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than  that  I  felt  at  the  beginning."  Again  an 
ardent  flash  of  his  handsome  eyes. 

It  was  by  this  route  that  he  ventured  on  an 
indirect  declaration  and  offer  of  his  hand. 

She  implied  in  the  same  indirect  manner 
that  she  did  not  love  him  enough  to  accept  it. 

An  actual  refusal  was  more  than  he  had 
expected.  Cursing  himself  for  what  he  called 
his  egregious  folly  in  making  himself  the  slave 
of  a  mere  lady's  attendant,  and  for  having 
given  the  parish,  should  they  know  of  her 
refusal,  a  chance  of  sneering  at  him — certainly 
a  ground  for  thinking:  less  of  his  standino;  than 
before — he  went  home  to  the  Old  House,  and 
walked  indecisively  up  and  down  his  back  yard. 
Turning  aside,  he  leant  his  arms  upon  the  edge 
of  the  rain-water-butt  standing  in  the  corner, 
and  looked  into  it.  The  reflection  from  the 
smooth  stagnant  surface  tinged  his  face  with  the 
greenish  shades  of  Correggio's  nudes.  Staves 
of  sunlight  slanted  down  through  the  still  pool, 
lighting  it  up  with  wonderful  distinctness. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  minute  living  crea- 

M  2 
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tures  sported  and  tumbled  in  its  depths  with 
every  contortion  that  gaiety  could  suggest ; 
perfectly  happy,  though  consisting  only  of  a 
head,  or  a  tail,  or  at  most  a  head  and  a  tail,  and 
all  doomed  to  die  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 

"  D — n  my  position  !  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
happy  through  my  little  day  too  1  Let  the 
parish  sneer  at  my  repulses,  let  it.  Til  get  her, 
if  I  move  heaven  and  earth  to  do  it ! " 

Indeed,  the  inexperienced  Cytherea  had, 
towards  Edward  in  the  first  place,  and  Manston 
afterwards,  unconsciously  adopted  bearings  that 
would  have  been  the  very  tactics  of  a  profes- 
sional fisher  of  men  w4io  wished  to  have  them 
each  successively  dangling  at  her  heels.  For  if 
any  rule  at  all  can  be  laid  down  in  a  matter 
which,  for  men  collectively,  is  notoriously 
beyond  regulation,  it  is  that  to  snub  a  petted 
man,  and  to  pet  a  snubbed  man,  is  the  way  to 
win  in  suits  of  both  kinds.  Manston  with 
Springrove's  encouragement  would  have  become 
indifi'erent.  Edward  with  Manston's  repulses 
would  have  sheered  off  at  the  cutset,  as  he  did 
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afterwards.  Her  supreme  indifference  added 
fuel  to  Manston's  ardour — it  completely  dis- 
armed his  pride.  The  invulnerable  Kobody 
seemed  greater  to  him  than  a  susceptible 
Princess. 


§  4.     From  the  twenty-frst  of  June  to  the  end 
of  July, 

Cytherea  had  in  the  meantime  received  the 
following  letter  from  her  brother.  It  was  the 
first  definite  notification  of  tlie  enlargement  of 
that  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  w^hich 
had  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  hung  before  them 
in  the  distance,  and  which  w^as  soon  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  whole  sky  from  horizon  to 
horizon. 

' '  Creston.     Satu  rday. 

"Darling  Sis, 

"  I  have  delayed  telling  you  for  a  long 
time  of  a  little  matter  w^iich  though  not  one  to 
be  seriously  alarmed  about,  is  sufiiciently  vexing, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  in  me  to  keep  it  from 
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you  any  longer.  It  is  that  for  some  time  past 
I  have  again  been  distressed  by  that  lameness 
which  I  first  distinctly  felt  Tvhen  we  went  to 
Lewborne  Bay,  and  again  w^hen  I  left  Knap- 
water  that  morning  early.  It  is  an  unusual 
pain  in  my  left  leg,  between  the  knee  and  the 
ancle.  I  had  just  found  fresh  symptoms  of  it 
when  you  were  here  for  that  half-hour  about  a 
month  ago — w^hen  you  said  in  fun  that  I  began 
to  move  like  an  old  man.  I  had  a  good  mind  to 
tell  you  then,  but  fancying  it  would  go  off  in  a 
few  days,  I  thought  it  was  not  w^orth  while. 
Since  that  time  it  has  increased,  but  I  am  still 
able  to  w^ork  in  the  ofiice,  sitting  on  the  stool. 
My  great  fear  is  that  Mr.  G.  wdll  have  some  out- 
door measuring  work  for  me  to  do  soon,  and 
that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dechne.  However, 
we  will  hope  for  the  best.  How  it  came,  what 
was  its  origin,  or  what  it  tends  to,  I  cannot 
think.     You  shall  hear  again  in  a  day  or  two,  if 

it  is  no  better 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

"  Owen." 
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This  she  ans^yerecI,  begging  to  know  the 
worst,  which  she  could  bear,  but  suspense  and 
anxiety  never.  In  two  days  came  another 
letter  from  him,  of  which  the  subjoined  para- 
graph is  a  portion. 

''I  had  quite  decided  to  let  you  know  the 
worst,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  was  the  worst 
before  you  wTote  to  ask  it.  And  again  I  give 
you  my  w^ord  that  I  will  conceal  nothing — so 
that  there  will  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  your 
wearing  yourself  out  with  fears  that  I  am  worse 
than  I  say.  This  morning  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  have  been  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
the  office.  Don't  be  frightened  at  this,  dear 
Cytherea.  Eest  is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  by 
nursing  myself  now  for  a  week,  I  may  avoid  a 
sickness  of  six  months." 

After  a  visit  from  her  he  wrote  again, 

"  Dr.  Chestman  has  seen  me.  He  said  that 
the  ailment  was  some  sort  of  rheumatism,  and  I 
am  now  undergoing  proper  treatment  for  its 
cure.  My  leg  and  foot  have  been  placed  in 
hot  bran,  liniments  have  been  apphed,  and  also 
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severe  friction  with  a  pad.  He  says  I  shall  be 
as  right  as  ever  in  a  very  short  time.  Directly 
I  am  I  shall  run  up  by  the  train  to  see  you. 
Don't  trouble  to  come  to  me  if  Miss  Aldclyffe 
grumbles  again  about  your  being  away,  for  I 

am  going  on  capitally You  shall  hear 

again  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

At  the  time  mentioned  came  the  following  : 
"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  because  I  know  it 
will  be  so  disheartening  after  my  last  letter, 
that  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  was  then,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  hitch  in  the  proceed- 
ings. After  I  had  been  treated  for  rheumatism 
a  few  days  longer,  (in  which  treatment  they 
pricked  the  place  with  a  long  needle  several 
times,)  I  saw  that  Dr.  Chestman  was  in  doubt 
about  something,  and  I  requested  that  he  would 
call  in  a  brother  professional  man  to  see  me  as 
well.  They  consulted  together  and  then  told 
me  that  rheumatism  was  not  the  disease  after 
all,  but  erysipelas.  They  then  began  treating 
it  differently,  as  became  a  different  matter. 
Blisters,    flour,    and    starch,    seem    to    be    the 
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order  of  the  day  now — medicine,  of  course, 
besides. 

"  Mr.  Gradfield  has  been  in  to  inquire  about 
me.  He  says  he  has  been  obliged  to  get  a 
clerk  in  my  place,  which  grieves  me  very  much, 
though,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  avoided.'' 

A  month  passed  away ;  throughout  this 
period,  Cytherea  visited  him  as  often  as  the 
limited  time  at  her  command  would  allows  and 
wore  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  the  womanly 
determination  to  do  nothing  which  might  de- 
press him  could  enable  her  to  wear.  Another 
letter  from  him  then  told  her  these  additional 
facts. 

"  The  doctors  find  they  are  again  on  the 
wrong  tack.  They  cannot  make  out  what  the 
disease  is.  0  Cytherea !  how  I  wish  they 
knew !  This  suspense  is  w^earing  me  out. 
Could  not  Miss  AldclyfFe  spare  you  for  a  day  ? 
Do  come  to  me.  We  will  talk  about  the  best 
course  then.  I  am  sorry  to  complain,  but  I 
am  worn  out." 

Cytherea  went  to  ]\Iiss  Aldclyffe,  and  told 
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her  of  the  melancholy  turn  her  brother's  illness 
had  taken.  Miss  AldclyfFe  at  once  said  that 
Cjtherea  might  go,  and  offered  to  do  anything 
to  assist  her  which  lay  in  her  power.  Cy- 
therea's  eyes  beamed  gratitude  as  she  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  and  hasten  to  the  station. 

"  Oh,  Cytherea,"  said  Miss  Aldclyffe,  calling 
her  back  ;  "just  one  word.  Has  Mr.  Manston 
spoken  to  you  lately  *?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cytherea,  blushing  timorously. 

"  He  proposed  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  refused  him  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Tut,  tut !  Now  listen  to  my  advice,"  said 
Miss  Aldclyffe,  emphatically,  "  and  accept  him 
before  he  changes  his  mind.  The  chance  which 
he  offers  you  of  settling  in  life  is  one  that  may 
possibly,  probably,  not  occur  again.  His  position 
is  good  and  secure,  and  the  life  of  his  wife  would 
be  a  happy  one.  You  may  not  be  sure  that 
you  love  him  madly ;  but  suppose  you  are  not 
sure  1     My  father  used  to  say  to  me  as  a  child 
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when  he  was  teaching  me  whist,  'When  in  doubt 
win  the  trick!'  That  advice  is  ten  times  as 
valuable  to  a  woman  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony. In  refusing  a  man  there  is  always  the 
risk  that  you  may  never  get  another  offer.'' 

"  Why  didn't  you  win  the  trick  when  you 
were  a  girl  ?  "  said  Cytherea. 

"  Come,  my  lady  Pert ;  I'm  not  the  text," 
said  Miss  Aldclyffe,  her  face  glowing  like  fire. 

Cytherea  laughed  stealthily. 

"I  was  about  to  say,"  resumed  '  ^.s  Ald- 
clyffe, severely,  "that  here  is  Mr.  Manston  wait- 
ing with  the  tenderest  sohcitude  for  you,  and 
you  overlooking  it,  as  if  it  were  altogether 
beneath  you.  Think  how  you  might  benefit 
your  sick  brother  if  you  were  Mrs.  Manston. 
You  will  please  me  tery  much  by  giving  him 
some  encouragement.  You  understand  me, 
dearr' 

Cytherea  was  silent. 

"  And,"  said  Miss  Aldclyffe  still  more  empha- 
tically, "  on  your  promising  that  you  will  accept 
him  some  time  this  year,  I  will  take  especial 
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care  of  your  brother.  You  are  listening,  Cy- 
therea  1 '' 

"  Yes/'  she  whispered,  leaving  the  room. 

She  went  to  Creston,  passed  the  day  with  her 
brother,  and  returned  to  Knapwater  wretched 
and  full  of  foreboding.  Ow.en  had  looked 
startlingly  thin  and  pale — thinner  and  paler 
than  ever  she  had  seen  him  before.  The 
brother  and  sister  had  that  day  decided  that, 
notwithstanding  the  drain  upon  their  slender 
resource  another  medical  man  should  see  him. 
Time  was  everything. 

Owen  told  her  the  result  in  his  next  letter. 

"  The  three  practitioners  between  them  have 
at  last  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  I  hope.  They 
probed  the  place  and  discovered  that  the  secret 
lay  in  the  bone.  I  underwent  an  operation  for 
its  removal  three  days  ago,  (after  taking  chloro- 
form) .  .  .  Thank  God  it  is  over.  Though  I 
am  so  weak,  my  spirits  are  rather  better.  I 
wonder  when  I  shall  be  at  work  again '?  I  asked 
the  doctors  how  long  it  would  be  first.  I  said 
a  month  1     They  shook  their  heads.     A  year  1 
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I  said.  ISTot  so  long,  they  said.  Six  months  1 
I  inquired.  They  would  not,  or  could  not  tell 
me.     But  never  mind. 

'*  Run  down,  when  you  have  half  a  day  to 
spare,  for  the  hours  drag  on  so  drearily.  0 
Cytherea  you  can't  think  how  drearily  !  " 

She  went.  Immediately  on  her  departure, 
Miss  Aldclyffe  sent  a  note  to  the  Old  House,  to 
Manston.  On  the  maiden's  return,  tired  and 
sick  at  heart  as  usual,  she  found  Manston  at  the 
station  awaiting  her.  He  asked  politely  if  he 
might  accompany  her  to  Knapwater.  She 
tacitly  acquiesced.  During  their  walk  he 
inquired  the  particulars  of  her  brother's  illness, 
and  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  pour  out  her 
trouble  to  some  one,  she  told  him  of  the  length 
of  time  vrhich  must  elapse  before  he  could  be 
strong  again,  and  of  the  lack  of  comfort  in  a 
lodging-house. 

Manston  was  silent  awhile.  Then  he  said 
impetuously  :  "  Miss  Graye,  I  will  not  mince 
matters — I  love  you — you  know  it.  Stratagem 
they  say  is  fair  in  love,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
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adopt  it  now.  Forgive  me,  for  I  cannot  help  it. 
Consent  to  be  my  wife  at  any  time  that  may 
suit  you,  any  remote  day  you  may  name  will 
satisfy  me — and  you  shall  find  him  well 
provided  for." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  truly 
dreaded  the  handsome  man  at  her  side  who 
pleaded  thus  selfishly,  and  shrank  from  the  hot 
voluptuous  nature  of  his  passion  for  her,  which, 
disguise  it  as  he  might  under  a  quiet  .and 
polished  exterior,  at  times  radiated  forth  with  a 
scorching  white  heat.  She  perceived  how 
animal  was  the  love  which  bargained. 

"  I  do  not  love  you,  Mr.  Mansion,"  she  replied 
coldly. 

§  5.  From  the  first  to  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August, 

The  long  sunny  days  of  the  later  summer- 
time brought  only  the  same  dreary  accounts 
from  Creston,  and  saw  Cytherea  paying  the 
same  sad  visits. 
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She  grew  perceptibly  weaker,  in  body  and 
in  mind.  Manston  still  persisted  in  his  suit, 
but  with  more  of  his  former  indirectness,  now 
that  he  saw  how  unexpectedly  well  she  stood 
an  open  attack.  His  was  the  system  of 
Dares  at  the  Sicilian  games: — 


"  He,  like  a  captain  who  beleaguers  round 
Some  strong-built  castle  on  a  rising  ground, 
Views  all  the  approaches  with  observing  eyes, 
This  and  that  other  part  again  he  tries, 
And  more  on  industry  than  force  relies." 


Miss  Aldclyflfe  made  it  appear  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  aid  to  Owen  from  herself  de- 
pended entirely  upon  Cytherea's  acceptance  of 
her  steward.  Hemmed  in  and  distressed, 
Cytherea's  answers  to  his  importunities  grew 
less  uniform  ;  they  were  firm,  or  wavering,  as 
Owen's  malady  fluctuated.  Had  a  register 
of  her  pitiful  oscillations  been  kept,  it  would 
have  rivalled  in  pathos  the  diary  wherein  De  ' 
Quincey  tabulates  his  combat  with  Opium — 
perhaps  as  noticeable  an  instance  as  any  in 
which   a   thrilling   dramatic   power    has    been 
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given  to  mere  numerals.  Thus  she  wearily  and 
monotonously  lived  through  the  month,  listen- 
ing on  Sundays  to  the  well-known  round  of 
chapters  narrating  the  history  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  in  famine  and  drought:  on  week  days 
to  buzzing  flies  in  hot  sunny  rooms.  "  So  like, 
so  very  like,  was  day  to  day."  Extreme  lassi- 
tude seemed  all  that  the  world  could  show  her. 

Her  state  was  in  this  wise,  when  one  after- 
noon, having  been  with  her  brother,  she  met 
the  surgeon,  and  begged  him  to  tell  the  actual 
truth  concerning  Owen's  condition. 

The  reply  was  that  he  feared  that  the  first 
operation  had  not  been  thorough :  that  although 
the  wound  had  healed,  another  attempt  might 
still  be  necessary,  unless  nature  were  left  to  effect 
her  own  cure.  But  the  time  such  a  self-heal- 
ing proceeding  w^ould  occupy  might  be  ruinous. 

"How  long  would  it  heV  she  said. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say.  A  year  or  two, 
more  or  less." 

"And  suppose  he  submitted  to  another 
artificial  extraction  r' 
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"  Then  he  might  be  well  in  four  or  six 
months/' 

Now  the  remainder  of  his  and  her  posses- 
sions, together  with  a  sum  he  had  borrowed, 
would  not  provide  him  with  necessary  comforts 
for  half  that  time.  To  combat  the  misfortune, 
there  were  two  courses  open :  her  becoming 
betrothed  to  Manston,  or  the  sending  Owen  to 
the  County  Hospital. 

Thus  terrified,  driven  into  a  comer,  panting 
and  fluttering  about  for  some  loophole  of  escape, 
yet  still  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  being 
Mansion's  wife,  the  poor  little  bird  endeavoured 
to  find  out  from  !Miss  Aldclvfife  whether  it  was 
iikelv  Owen  would  be  well  treated  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

"  County  Hospital ! "'  said  Miss  Aldclyfi'e, 
"  Why  it  is  only  another  name  for  Slaughter 
House — in  surgical  cases  at  any  rate.  Cer- 
tainly if  anything  about  your  body  is  snapt  in 
two  they  do  join  you  together  in  a  fiishion,  but 
'tis  so  askew  and  ugly,  that  you  may  as  well  be 
apart  again."     Then  she  terrified  the  inquiring 

VOL.    II.  N 
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and  anxious  maiden  by  relating  horrid  stories 
of  how  the  legs  and  arms  of  poor  people  were 
cut  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  restorative  treatment  was  likely  to  be 
long  and  tedious. 

"  You  know  how^  willing  I  am  to  help  you, 
Cytherea,"  she  added,  reproachfully.  "  You 
know  it.  Why  are  you  so  obstinate  then? 
Why  do  you  selfishly  bar  the  clear,  honourable, 
and  only  sisterly  path  which  leads  out  of  this 
difficulty  1  I  cannot,  on  my  conscience,  counte- 
nance you:  no,  I  cannot.*' 

Llanston  once  more  repeated  his  offer;  and 
once  more  she  refused,  but  this  time  weakly,  and 
with  signs  of  an  internal  struggle.  Manston's 
eye  sparkled:  what  Lavater  calls  the  boundary 
line  between  affection  and  appetite,  never  very 
distinct  in  him,  Avas  visibly  obliterated.  More- 
over he  saw^  for  the  hundredth  time  in  his  life, 
that  perseverance,  if  only  systematic,  was  irresis- 
tible by  womankind. 
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§  6.   The  twenty-seventh  of  August. 

On  going  to  Creston  three  days  later,  she 
found  to  her  surprise  that  the  steward  had 
been  there,  had  introduced  himself,  and  had 
seen  her  brother.  A  few  delicacies  had  been 
brought  him  also  by  the  same  hand.  Owen 
spoke  in  warm  terms  of  Manston  and  his  free 
and  unceremonious  call,  as  he  could  not  have 
refrained  from  doing  of  any  person,  of  any  kind, 
whose  presence  had  served  to  help  away  the 
tedious  hours  of  a  long  day,  and  who  had,  more- 
over, shown  that  sort  of  consideration  for  him 
which  the  accompanying  basket  implied — ante- 
cedent consideration,  so  telling  upon  all  invalids 
— and  which  he  so  seldom  experienced  except 
from  the  hands  of  his  sister. 

How  should  he  perceive,  amid  this  tithe- 
paying  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  the 
weightier  matters  which  were  left  undone  ? 

Again  the  steward  met  her  at  Carriford- 
Road  Station  on  lier  return  journey.  Instead 
of  being  frigid  as  at  the  former  meeting  at  the 

N  2 
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same  place,  she  was  embarrassed  by  a  strife  of 
thought,  and  murmured  brokenly  her  thanks 
for  what  he  had  done.  The  same  request  that 
he  might  see  her  home  was  made. 

He  had  perceived  his  error  in  making  his 
kindness  to  Owen  a  conditional  kindness,  and 
had  hastened  to  efface  all  recollection  of  it. 
"  Though  I  let  my  offer  on  her  brother's — my 
friend's — behalf,  seem  dependent  on  my  lady's 
graciousness  to  me,"  he  whispered  wooingly  in 
the  course  of  their  walk,  "  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously adhere  to  my  statement  ;  it  was 
said  with  all  the  impulsive  selfishness  of  love. 
Whether  you  choose  to  have  me,  or  whether  you 
don't,  I  love  3^ou  too  devotedly  to  be  anything 
but  kind  to  your  brother"  ....  "  Miss  Gray e, 
Cytherea,  I  will  do  anything,"  he  continued 
earnestl}',  "to  give  you  pleasure — indeed  I  will." 

She  saw  on  the  one  hand  her  poor  and 
much  loved  Owen  recovering  from  his  illness 
and  troubles  by  the  disinterested  kindness  of 
the  man  beside  her,  on  the  other  she  drew 
him    dying,    wholly    by   reason     of    her    self- 
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enforced  poverty.  To  many  this  man  was 
obviously  the  course  of  common  sense,  to  refuse 
him  vras  impohtic  temerity.  There  was  reason 
in  this.  But  there  was  more  behind  than  a 
hundred  reasons— a  woman's  gratitude  and  her 
impulse  to  be  kind. 

The  wavering  of  her  mind  was  visible  in  her 
tell-tale  face.  He  noticed  it,  and  caught  at  the 
opportunity. 

They  were  standing  by  the  ruinous  founda- 
tions of  an  old  mill  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow. 
Between  grey  and  half-overgrown  stonework — 
the  only  signs  of  masonry  remaining — the 
water  gurgled  down  from  the  old  mill-pond 
to  a  lower  level,  under  the  cloak  of  rank  broad 
leaves — the  sensuous  natures  of  the  vegetable 
world.  On  the  right  hand  the  sun,  resting 
on  the  horizon-hne,  streamed  across  th^  ground 
from  below^  copper-coloured  and  lilac  clouds, 
stretched  out  in  flats  beneath  a  sky  of  pale  soft 
green.  All  dark  objects  on  the  earth  that  lay 
towards  the  sun  were  overspread  by  a  purple 
haze,  against  which  a  swarm  of  wailing  gnats 
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shone    forth    luminously,    rising    up^yard    and 
floating  awa}^  like  sparks  of  fire. 

The  stillness  oppressed  and  reduced  her  to 
mere  passivity.  The  only  wish  the  humidity 
of  the  place  left  in  her  was  to  stand  motionless. 
The  helpless  flatness  of  the  landscape  gave  her, 
as  it  gives  all  such  temperaments,  a  sense  of 
bare  equality  with,  and  no  superiority  to,  a 
single  entity  under  the  sky. 

He  came  so  close  that  their  clothes  touched. 
"  Will  3^ou  try  to  love  me  '?  Do  tr}-  to  love 
me  1 "  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  taking  her  hand. 
He  had  never  taken  it  before.  She  could  feel 
his  hand  trembling  exceedingly  as  it  held  hers 
in  its  clasp. 

Considering  his  kindness  to  her  brother,  his 
love  for  herself,  and  Edward's  fickleness,  ought 
she  to  forbid  him  to  do  this  ?  How  truly  pitiful 
it  was  to  feel  his  hand  tremble  so — all  for  her ! 
Should  she  w^ithdraw  her  hand '?  She  would 
think  whether  she  would.  Thinking,  and  hesi- 
tating, she  looked  as  far  as  the  autumnal  haze 
on  the  marshy  ground  w^ould  allow  her  to  see 
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distinctly.  There  was  the  fragment  of  a  hedge 
— all  that  remained  of  a  wet  old  garden — 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  mead,  without  a 
definite  beginning  or  ending,  pm^poseless  and 
valueless.  It  was  overo-rown,  and  choked  with 
mandrakes,  and  she  could  almost  fancy  she 
heard  their  shrieks  ....  Should  she  with- 
draw her  hand?  No,  she  could  not  withdraw 
it  now ;  it  was  too  late,  the  act  would  not 
imply  refusal.  She  felt  as  one  in  a  boat  with- 
out oars,  drifting  with  closed  eyes  down  a  river 
— she  knew  not  whither. 

He  gave  her  hand  a  gentle  pressure,  and 
relinquished  it. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  coming  to  the 
point  again.  No,  he  was  not  going  to  urge  his 
suit  that  evening.     Another  respite. 


§   7.  The  earli/ part  of  September. 

Saturday  came,  and  she  went  on  some  trivial 
errand  to  the  village  post-office.  It  was  a  Httle 
grey   cottage   with    a    luxuriant    jasmine   en- 
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circling  the  doorway,  and  before  going  in  Cj- 
tlierea  paused  to  admire  this  pleasing  feature  of 
the  exterior.  Hearing  a  step  on  the  gravel 
behind  the  corner  of  the  house,  she  resigned  the 
jasmine  and  entered.  Nobody  was  in  the 
room.  She  could  hear  Mrs.  Leat,  the  widow 
who  acted  as  post-mistress,  walking  about  over 
her  head.  Cytherea  was  going  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  to  call  Mrs.  Leat,  but  before  she  had 
accomplished  her  object,  another  form  stood  at 
the  half-open  door.     Manston  came  in. 

"Both  on  the  same  errand,"  he  said,  grace- 
fully. 

"  I  wall  call  her,"  said  Cytherea,  moving  in 
haste  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"One  moment."  He  glided  to  her  side. 
"Don't  call  her  for  a  moment,"  he  re- 
peated. 

But  she  had  said,  "  Mrs.  Leat !  " 

He  seized  Cytherea's  hand,  kissed  it  tenderly, 
and  carefully  replaced  it  by  her  side. 

She  had  that  morning  determined  to  check 
his  further  advances,  until  she  had  thoroughly 
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considered  her  23osition.  The  remonstrance 
was  now  on  her  tongue,  but  as  accident  would 
have  it,  before  the  word  could  be  spoken, 
Mrs.  Leat  was  stepping  from  the  last  stair  to 
the  floor,  and  no  remonstrance  came. 

With  the  sublety  which  characterised  him  in 
all  his  dealings  with  her,  he  quickly  concluded 
his  own  errand,  bade  her  a  good-bye,  in  the 
tones  of  wdiich  love  was  so  garnished  with  pure 
politeness  that  it  only  showed  its  presence  to 
herself,  and  left  the  house — putting  it  out  of  her 
power  to  refuse  him  her  companionship  home- 
ward, or  to  object  to  his  late  action  of  kissing 
her  hand. 

The  Friday  of  the  next  week  brought  another 
letter  from  her  brother.  In  this  he  informed 
her  that,  in  absolute  grief  lest  he  should  distress 
her  unnecessariljT-,  he  had  some  time  earlier 
borrowed  a  few  pounds.  A  week  ago,  he  said, 
his  creditor  became  importunate,  but  that  on 
the  day  on  which  he  wrote,  the  creditor  had 
told  him  there  was  no  hurry  for  a  settlement, 
that  "  his  sister  s   suitor  had   guaranteed   the 
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sum."  "Is  he  Mr.  Manston'?  tell  me,  Cjtherea/' 
said  Owen. 

He  also  mentioned  that  a  wheeled  chair  had 
been  anonymously  hired  for  his  especial  use, 
though  as  yet  he  ^Yas  hardly  far  enough 
advanced  towards  convalescence  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  luxury.  "Is  this  Mr.  Manston's 
doing  1 "  he  inquired. 

She  could  dally  with  her  23erplexity,  evade  it, 
trust  to  time  for  guidance,  no  longer.  The 
matter  had  come  to  a  crisis  :  she  must  once  and 
for  all  choose  between  the  dictates  of  her  under- 
standing and  those  of  her  heart.  She  longed, 
till  her  soul  seemed  nigh  to  bursting,  for  her  lost 
mother's  return  to  earth,  but  for  one  minute, 
that  she  might  have  tender  counsel  to  guide  her 
through  this,  her  great  difficulty. 

As  for  her  heart,  she  half-fancied  that  it  was 
not  Edward's  to  quite  the  extent  that  it  once 
had  been  ;  she  thought  him  cruel  in  conducting 
himself  towards  her  as  he  did  at  Creston,  cruel 
afterwards  in  making  so  lightly  of  her.  She 
knew   he    had   stifled    his   love   for    her — was 
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utterly  lost  to  her.  But  for  all  that  she  could 
not  help  indulging  in  a  woraans  pleasure  of 
recreating  defunct  agonies,  and  lacerating  her- 
self with  them  now  and  then. 

"  If  I  were  rich,"  she  thought,  "  I  would  give 
way  to  the  luxury  of  being  morbidly  faithful  to 
him  for  ever  without  his  knowledge." 

But  she  considered;  in  the  first  place  she  was 
a  homeless  dependent  ;  and  what  did  practical 
wisdom  tell  her  to  do  under  such  desperate  cir- 
cumstances '? 

To  provide  herself  with  some  place  of  refuge 
from  poverty,  and  with  means  to  aid  her  brother 
Owen.     This  was  to  be  Mr.  Manston's  wife. 

She  did  not  love  him. 

But  what  was  love  without  a  home  %  Misery. 
What  was  a  home  without  love  '?  Alas,  not 
much  ;  but  still  a  kind  of  home. 

"  Yes,''  she  thought,  "  I  am  urged  by  my 
common  sense  to  marry  Mr.  Manston." 

Did  anything  nobler  in  her  say  so  too  ? 

With  the  death  (to  her)  of  Edward  her 
heart's  occupation  was  gone.     Was  it  necessary 
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or  even  right  for  her  to  tend  it  and  take  care  of 
it  as  she  used  to  in  the  old  time,  when  it  was 
still  a  capable  minister  '? 

By  a  slight  sacrifice  here  she  could  give 
happiness  to  at  least  two  hearts  whose  emo- 
tional activities  were  still  unwounded.  She 
would  do  good  to  two  men  whose  lives  were  fcir 
more  important  than  hers. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  again,  "  even  Christianity 
urges  me  to  marry  Mr.  Mans  ton." 

Directly  Cytherea  had  persuaded  herself  that 
a  kind  of  heroic  self-abnegation  had  to  do  with 
the  matter,  she  became  much  more  content  in 
the  consideration  of  it.  A  wilful  indifference  to 
the  future  was  what  really  prevailed  in  her,  ill 
and  worn  out,  as  she  was,  by  the  perpetual 
harassments  of  her  sad  fortune,  and  she  regarded 
this  indifference,  as  gushing  natures  will  under 
such  circumstances,  as  genuine  resignation  and 
devotedness. 

Manston  met  her  again  the  following  day  : 
indeed  there  was  no  escaping  him  now.  At  the 
end  of  a  short  conversation  between  them,  which 
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took  place  in  the  hollow  of  the  park  by  the 
waterfall,  obscured  on  the  outer  side  by  the  low- 
hanging  branches  of  the  limes,  she  tacitly 
assented  to  his  assumption  of  a  privilege 
greater  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  He 
stooped  and  kissed  her  brow. 

Before  going  to  bed  she  wrote  to  Owen  ex- 
plaining the  whole  matter.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  evening  for  the  postman's  visit,  and  she 
placed  the  letter  on  the  mantelpiece  to  send  it 
the  next  day. 

The  morning  (Sunday)  brought  a  hurried 
postscript  to  Owen's  letter  of  the  day  before. 

''  Scptemher  ^th,  1865. 

"Dear  Cytherea, 

"  I  have  received  a  frank  and  friendly 
letter  from  Mr.  Manston  explaining  the  position 
in  which  he  stands  now,  and  also  that  in  which 
he  hopes  to  stand  towards  you.  Can't  you  love 
him  1  Why  not  ?  Try,  for  he  is  a  good,  and 
not  only  that  but  a  talented  man.  Think  of  the 
weary  and  laborious  future  that  awaits  you  if 
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you  continue  for  life  in  your  present  position, 
and   do   you  see  any  way  of  escape  from  it 
except    by    marriage  1      I    don't.      Don't    go 
against  your  heart,  Cytherea,  but  be  wise. 
"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  Owen.'' 

She  thought  that  probably  he  had  replied  to 
Mr.  Manston  in  the  same  favouring  mood.  She 
had  a  conviction  that  that  day  would  settle  her 
doom.     Yet 

"  So  true  a  fool  is  love," 

that  even  now  she  nourished  a  half-hope  that 
something  would  happen  at  the  last  moment  to 
thwart  her  deliberately-formed  intentions,  and 
favour  the  old  emotion  she  was  using  all  her 
strength  to  thrust  down. 


§  8.     The  tenth  of  September. 

The  Sunday  was  the  thirteenth  after  Trinity, 
and    the    afternoon    service   at    Carriford   was 
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nearly  over.  The  people  were  singing  the 
Evening  Hymn. 

Manston  was  at  church  as  usual  in  his 
accustomed  place,  two  seats  forward  from  the 
large  square  pew  occupied  by  Miss  AldclyfFe 
and  Cytherea. 

The  ordinary  sadness  of  an  autumnal  evening- 
service  seemed,  in  Cytherea's  eyes,  to  be  doubled 
on  this  particular  occasion.  She  looked  at  all 
the  people  as  they  stood  and  sang,  waving  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  forest  of  pines  swayed 
by  a  gentle  breeze  ;  then  at  the  village  children 
singing  too,  their  heads  inclined  to  one  side, 
their  eyes  listlessly  tracing  some  crack  in  the 
old  walls,  or  following  the  movement  of  a 
distant  bough  or  bird  with  features  petrified 
almost  to  painfulness.  Then  she  looked  at 
Manston ;  he  was  already  regarding  her  with 
some  purpose  in  his  glance. 

"It  is  coming  this  evening,"  she  said  in  her 
mind.  A  minute  later,  at  the  end  of  the  hymn, 
when  the  congregation  began  to  move  out, 
Manston     came    down    the     aisle.      He    was 
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opposite  the  end  of  her  seat  as  she  stepped 
from  it,  the  remainder  of  their  progress  to  the 
door  being  in  contact  with  each  other.  Miss 
Aldclyffe  had  hngered  behind. 

"  Don't  let's  hurry/'  he  said,  when  Cytherea 
was  about  to  enter  the  private  path  to  the 
House  as  usual.  "  Would  you  mind  turning 
down  this  way  for  a  minute  till  Miss  Aldclyflfe 
has  passed  *?  " 

She  could  not  very  well  refuse  now.  They 
turned  into  a  secluded  path  on  their  left,  lead- 
ing round  through  a  thicket  of  laurels  to  the 
other  gate  of  the  churchyard,  walking  very 
slowly.  By  the  time  the  further  gate  was 
reached,  the  church  was  closed.  They  met 
the  sexton  with  the  keys  in  his  hand. 

"  We  are  going  inside  for  a  minute,"  said  Man- 
ston  to  him,  taking  the  keys  unceremoniously. 
"  I  will  bring  them  to  you  when  we  return." 

The  sexton  nodded  his  assent,  and  Cytherea 
and  Manston  walked  into  the  porch,  and  up  the 
nave. 

They   did  not   speak   a   word    during  their 
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progress,  or  in  any\Yay  interfere  with  the 
stillness  and  silence  that  prevailed  every- 
\Yhere  around  them.  Everything  in  the  place 
vras  the  embodiment  of  decay  :  the  fading  red 
glare  from  the  setting  sun,  \yhicli  came  in  at 
the  vrest  ^vindow,  emphasizing  the  end  of  the 
day  and  all  its  cheerful  doings,  the  mildewed 
walls,  the  uneven  paving-stones,  the  wormy 
poppy-heads,  the  sense  of  recent  occupation, 
and  the  dank  air  of  death  which  had  gathered 
with  the  evening,  would  have  made  grave  a 
lighter  mood  than  Cytherea's  was  then. 

"  What  sensations  does  the  place  impress  you 
with  '?  "  she  said  at  last,  very  sadly. 

"  I  feel  imperatively  called  upon  to  be  honest, 
from  very  despair  of  achieving  anything  by 
stratagem  in  a  world  where  the  materials  are 
such  as  these.'"  He  too  spoke  in  a  depressed 
voice,  purposely  or  otherwise. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  almost  ashamed  to  be 
seen  walking  such  a  world,"  she  murmured  ; 
"  that's  the  effect  it  has  upon  me  :  but  it  does 
not  induce  me  to  be  honest  particularly.'' 

VOL.    II.  0 
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He  took  her  hand  in  Loth  his,  and  looked 
do\vn  upon  the  hds  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  pity  you  sometimes/'  he  said,  more  em- 
phatically. 

"  I  am  i^itiahle  perhaps  :  so  are  many  people. 
Why  do  you  pity  meV 

"  I  think  that  you  make  yourself  needlessly 
sad/' 

"  Not  needlessly." 

"  Yes,  needlessl}^  Why  should  you  be 
separated  from  your  brother  so  much,  when 
you  might  have  him  to  sta}^  with  you  till  he  is 
well  1 " 

"That  can't  be,"  she  said,  turning  away. 

He  went  on,  "I  think  the  real  and  only' good 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  him  is  to  get  him 
away  from  Creston  awhile  ;  and  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  it  could  not  be  managed  for 
him  to  come  to  my  house  to  live  for  a  few 
weeks.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  you. 
How  pleasant  it  would  be  ! " 

"  It  would." 

He  moved  himself  round  immediately  to  the 
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front  of  her,  and  held  her  hand  more  firmly, 
as  he  continued,  "  Cytherea,  T;^'hy  do  you  say 
'  It  would,'  so  entirely  in  the  tone  of  abstract 
supposition  ?  I  want  him  there  ;  I  want  him 
to  be  my  brother  too.  Then  make  him  so  and 
be  my  wife  !  I  cannot  live  without  you — 0 
Cytherea,  my  darling,  my  love — come  and  be 
my  wife ! " 

His  face  bent  closer  and  closer  to  hers,  and 
the  last  words  sank  to  a  whisper  as  weak  as  the 
emotion  inspiring  it  was  strong. 

She  said  firmly  and  distinctl}^,  "Yes,  I 
will." 

"  Next  month '? "  he  said  on  the  instant, 
before  takins;  breath. 

"  Xo  ;  not  next  month." 

"  The  next  T' 

"  No." 

"  December  '?     Christmas-day,  say  ? " 

"I  don't  mind." 

'•'  0  you  darling !  "  He  was  about  to  im- 
print a  kiss  upon  her  pale  cold  mouth,  but  she 
hastily  covered  it  with  her  hand. 

o  2 
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"  Don't  kiss  me — at  least  where  we  are 
now  !  "  she  whispered  imploringl3^ 

"  Why  1 " 

"  We  are  too  near  God." 

He  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  his  face  flushed. 
She  had  spoken  so  emphatically  that  the  words, 
"  Near  God,"  echoed  back  again  through  the 
hollow  building  from  the  far  end  of  the  chancel. 

"  What  a  thing  to  say ! "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  surely  a  pure  kiss  is  not  inappropriate  to  the 
place  ! '' . 

"  No,"  she  replied,  with  a  swelling  heart ;  "  I 
don't  know  why  I  burst  out  so — I  can't  tell  what 
has  come  over  me  !     AVill  you  forgive  me  1  " 

"  How  shall  I  say  '  Yes '  w^ithout  judging 
you  1  How  shall  I  say  '  No  '  without  losing 
the  pleasure  of  saying  '  Yes  '? ' "  He  was  him- 
self again. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  absently  murmured. 

"  I'll  say  Yes,"  he  answered,  daintily.  "  It  is 
sweeter  to  fancy  we  are  forgiven,  than  to  think 
we  have  not  sinned  ;  and  you  shall  have  the 
sweetness  without  the  need." 
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She  did  not  reply,  and  they  moved  away. 
The  church  was  nearly  dark  now,  and  melan- 
choly in  the  extreme.  She  stood  beside  him 
while  he  locked  the  door,  then  took  the  arm 
he  gave  her,  and  wended  her  way  out  of  the 
churchyard  with  him.  Then  they  walked  to 
the  House  together,  but  the  great  matter 
having  been  set  at  rest,  she  persisted  in  talking 
only  on  indifferent  subjects. 

"  Christmas-day,  then,"  he  said,  as  they  w^ere 
parting  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery. 

"  I  meant  Old  Christmas-day,"  she  said, 
evasively. 

"  H  m,  people  do  not  usually  attach  that 
meaning  to  the  words  %  " 

"  No,  but  I  should  like  it  best  if  it  could  not 
be  till  then  \ "  It  seemed  to  be  still  her 
instinct  to  delay  the  marriage  to  the  utmost. 

"  Very  well.  Love,"  he  said  gently.  "  'Tis  a 
fortnight  longer  still,  but  never  mind.  Old 
Christmas-day." 
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§  9.   The  eleventh  of  September. 

"  There.     It  will  be  on  a  Friday  !  " 

She  sat  upon  a  little  footstool  gazing  intently 
into  the  fire.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
following  that  of  the  steward's  successful  solici- 
tation of  her  hand. 

"I  wonder  if  it  would  be  proper  in  me  to 
run  across  the  park  and  tell  him  it  is  a 
Friday,"  she  said  to  herself,  rising  to  her  feet, 
looking  at  her  hat  lyin  near,  and  then  out  of 
the  window  towards  the  Old  House.  Proper 
or  not,  she  felt  that  she  must  at  all  hazards 
remove  the  disagreeable,  though,  as  she  herself 
owned,  unfounded  impression  the  coincidence 
had  occasioned.  She  left  the  house  directly, 
and  went  to  search  for  him. 

Manston  was  in  the  timber-yard,  looking  at 
the  sawyers  as  they  worked.  Cytherea  came 
up  to  him  hesitatingly.  Till  within  a  distance 
of  a  few  yards  she  had  hurried  forward  with 
alacrity — now  that  the  practical  expression  of 
his  face  became  visible  she  wished  almost  she 
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had  never  sought  him  on  such  an  errand  :  in 
his  business-mood  he  was  perhaps  very  stern. 

"  It  will  be  on  a  Friday/'  she  said  confusedly, 
and  without  any  preface. 

"  Come  this  way  ! "  said  Manston,  in  the  tone 
he  used  for  workmen,  not  being  able  to  alter  at 
an  instant's  notice.  He  gave  her  his  arm  and 
led  her  back  into  the  avenue,  by  which  time  he 
Avas  lover  as-ain.  ''On  a  Fridav,  will  it  dearest '? 
You    do    not   mind    Fridays   surely  1       That's 


nonsense." 


"  iSTot  seriously  mind  them,  exactly — ^but  if  it 
could  be  any  other  day  %  " 

"Well  let  us  say  Old  Christmas-eve  then. 
Shall  it  be  Old  Christmas-eve  \  " 

'•  Yes  Old  Christmas-eve." 

"Your  word  is  solemn  and  irrevocable  nowl" 

"Certainly,  I  have  solemnly  pledged  my 
word;  I  should  not  have  promised  to  marry  you 
if  I  had  not  meant  it.  Don't  think  I  should." 
She  spoke  the  words  with  a  dignified  impres- 
siveness. 

"You   must   not   be  vexed   at   my  remark, 
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dearest.  Can  you  think  the  worse  of  an  ardent 
man,  Cytherea,  for  showing  some  anxiety  in 
love  1 " 

"  No  :  no."  She  could  not  say  more.  She 
was  always  ill  at  ease  when  he  spoke  of  himself 
as  a  piece  of  human  nature  in  that  analytical 
way,  and  wanted  to  be  out  of  his  presence. 
The  time  of  day,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
House  afforded  her  a  means  of  escape.  "I 
must  be  with  Miss  Aldclyffe  now — will  you 
excuse  my  hasty  coming  and  going  ? "  she  said 
prettily.  Before  he  had  replied  she  had  parted 
from  him. 

"Cytherea,  was  it  Mr.  Manston  I  saw  you 
scudding  away  from  in  the  avenue  just  now  *?  " 
said  Miss  Aldclyffe,  when  Cytherea  joined  her. 

"Yes." 

"'Yes.'  Come,  why  don't  you  say  more 
than  that  ?  I  hate  those  taciturn  '  Yeses '  of 
yours.  I  tell  you  everything,  and  yet  you  are 
as  close  as  wax  with  me." 

"I  parted  from  him  because  I  wanted  to 
come  in." 
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"What  a  novel  and  important  announcement! 
Well,  is  the  day  fixed  1 " 

''  Yes/' 

Miss  AldclyfFe's  face  kindled  into  intense 
interest  at  once.  *'  Is  it  indeed  ?  "When  is  it 
to  be  1 " 

"  On  Old  Christmas-eve." 

"  Old  Christmas-eve."  Miss  AldclyfFe  drew 
Cjtherea  round  to  her  front,  and  took  a  hand 
in  each  of  her  own.  "  And  then  you  will  be  a 
bride ! "  she  said  slowly,  looking  with  critical 
thoughtfulness  upon  the  maiden's  delicately 
rounded  cheeks. 

The  normal  area  of  the  colour  upon  each  of 
them  decreased  perceptibly  after  that  slow  and 
emphatic  utterance  by  the  elder  lady. 

Miss  Aldclyffe  continued  impressively,  "  You 
did  not  say  'Old  Christmas-eve'  as  a  fiancee 
should  have  said  the  words  :  and  you  don't 
receive  my  remark  with  the  warm  excitement 

that   foreshadows  a  bright  future How 

many  weeks  are  there  to  the  time  ? " 

"I  have  not  reckoned  them." 
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"  Not  ?  Fancy  a  girl  not  counting  the 
weeks !  I  find  I  must  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter — you  are  so  childish,  or  frightened,  or 
stupid,  or  something,  about  it.  Bring  me  my 
diary,  and  we  will  count  them  at  once." 

Cytherea  silently  fetched  the  book. 

Miss  AldclyfFe  ojDened  the  diary  at  the  page 
containing  the  almanac,  and  counted  sixteen 
weeks,  which  brought  her  to  tlie  thirty-first  of 
December — a  Sunday.  Cytherea  stood  by, 
looking  on  as  if  she  had  no  appetite  for  the 
scene. 

"Sixteen  to  the  thirty-first.  Then  let  me 
see,  Monday  will  be  the  first  of  January, 
Tuesday  the  second,  Wednesday  third,  Thursday 
fourth,  Friday  fifth — You  have  chosen  a  Friday, 
as  I  declare  ! " 

"  A  Thursday,  surely  '? "'  said  Cytherea. 

"  No  :  —  Old  Christmas-day  comes  on  a 
Saturday." 

The  perturbed  little  brain  had  reckoned 
wrong.  "  Well  it  must  be  a  Friday,"  she  mur- 
mured in  a  reverie. 
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"  Xo  :  have  it  altered  of  course/'  said  Miss 
AldclyfFe  cheerfully.  "There's  nothing  bad  in 
Friday,  but  such  a  creature  as  you  will  be 
thinking  about  its  being  unlucky — in  fact,  I 
wouldn't  choose  a  Friday  myself  to  be  married 
on,  since  all  the  other  days  are  equally  avail- 
able." 

"  I  shall  not  have  it  altered,"  said  Cytherea 
firmly;  "it  has  been  altered  once,  already  :  I 
shall  let  it  be.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   EVENTS   OF    ONE    DAY. 

§  1.   The  fifth  of  January.     Before  dawn. 

We  pass  over  the  intervening  weeks.  The 
time  of  the  story  is  thus  advanced  exactly  three 
months  and  twenty-four  days. 

On  the  midnight  preceding  the  morning 
which  would  make  her  the  wife  of  a  man  whose 
presence  fascinated  her  into  involuntariness  of 
bearing,  and  whom  in  absence  she  almost 
dreaded,  Cytherea  lay  in  her  little  bed,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  sleep. 

She  had  been  looking  back  amid  the  years  of 
her  short  though  varied  past,  and  thinking  of 
the  threshold  upon  which  she  stood.  Days  and 
months  had  dimmed  the  form  of  Edward 
Springrove  like  the  gauzes  of  a  vanishing  stage- 
scene,  but  his  dying  voice  could  still  be  heard 
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faintly  behind.  That  a  soft  small  chord  in  her 
still  vibrated  true  to  his  memory,  she  would  not 
admit  :  that  she  did  not  approach  Mans  ton 
with  feelings  which  could  by  any  stretch  of 
words  be  called  hymeneal,  she  calmly  owned. 

"  Why  do  I  marry  him  '?  '^  she  said  to  herself. 
"Because  Owen,  dear  Owen  my  brother,  wishes 
me  to  marry  him.  Because  Mr.  jManston  is 
and  has  been,  uniformly  kind  to  Owen,  and  to 
me.  '  Act  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,'  Owen  said,  *and  dread  the  sharp 
sting  of  poverty.  How  many  thousands  of 
women  like  you  marry  every  year  for  the  same 
reason,  to  secure  a  home,  and  mere,  ordinary, 
material  comforts,  which  after  all  go  far  to 
make  life  endurable,  even  if  not  supremely 
happy/ 

"'Tis  right  I  suppose,  for  him  to  say  that. 
0  if  people  only  knew  what  a  timidity  and 
melancholy  upon  the  subject  of  her  future 
grows  up  in  the  heart  of  a  friendless  woman  who 
is  blown  about  like  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind, 
as   I  am,  they  would  not  call  this  resignation 
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of  one's  self  by  the  name  of  scheming  to  get  a 
husband.  Scheme  to  marry  1  I'd  rather  scheme 
to  die  !  I  know  I  am  not  pleasing  my  heart ; 
I  know  that  if  I  only  were  concerned,  I  should 
like  risking  a  single  future.  But  why  should  I 
please  my  useless  self  overmuch,  when  by  doing- 
otherwise  I  please  those  who  are  more  valuable 
than  1 1  *' 

In  the  midst  of  desultory  reflections  like 
these,  which  alternated  with  surmises  as  to  the 
inexplicable  connexion  that  appeared  to  exist 
between  her  intended  husband  and  Miss 
Aldclyffe,  she  heard  dull  noises  outside  the 
walls  of  the  house,  which  she  could  not  quite 
fancy  to  be  caused  by  the  wind.  She  seemed 
doomed  to  such  disturbances  at  critical  periods 
of  her  existence.  "  It  is  strange,"  she  pondered, 
"  that  this  my  last  night  in  Knapwater  House, 
should  be  disturbed  precisely  as  my  first  was, 
no  occurrence  of  the  kind  having  intervened." 

As  the  minutes  glided  b}^  the  noise  increased, 
sounding  as  if  some  one  were  beating  the  wall 
below  her  window  with  a  bunch  of  switches. 
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She  would  gladly  have  left  her  room  and  gone 
to  stay  \^'ith  one  of  the  maids,  but  they  were 
without  doubt  all  asleep. 

The  only  person  in  the  house  likely  to  be 
awake,  or  who  would  have  brains  enough  to 
comprehend  her  nervousness,  was  Miss  Ald- 
clyfFe,  but  Cytherea  never  cared  to  go  to  Miss 
Aldclyffe's  room,  though  she  was  always 
welcome  there,  and  was  often  almost  compelled 
to  o'o  ao'ainst  her  will. 

The  oft-repeated  noise  of  switches  grew 
heavier  upon  the  wall,  and  was  now  inter- 
mingled with  creaks,  and  a  ratthng  like  the 
rattling  of  dice.  The  wind  blew  stronger ; 
there  came  first  a  snapping,  then  a  crash,  and 
some  portion  of  the  mystery  was  revealed.  It 
was  the  breaking  off  and  fall  of  a  branch  from 
one  of  the  large  trees  outside.  The  smacking 
against  the  wall,  and  the  intermediate  ratthng, 
ceased  from  that  time. 

Well,  it  was  the  tree  which  had  caused  the 
noises.  The  uneA'plained  matter  was  that 
neither  of  the  trees   ever  touched  the  walls  of 
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the  house  during  the  highest  wind,  and  that 
trees  could  not  rattle  like  a  man  playing  casta- 
nets, or  shaking  dice. 

She  thought  "  Is  it  the  intention  of  Fate  that 
something  connected  with  these  noises  shall  in- 
fluence my  future  as  in  the  last  case  of  the 
kind  1 " 

During  the  dilemma  she  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  and  dreamt  that  she  was  being  whipped 
with  dry  bones  suspended  on  strings,  which 
rattled  at  every  blow  like  those  of  a  malefactor 
on  a  gibbet ;  that  she  shifted  and  shrank  and 
avoided  every  blow,  and  they  fell  then  upon  the 
wall  to  which  she  was  tied.  She  could  not  see 
the  face  of  the  executioner  for  his  mask,  but  his 
form  was  like  Manston's. 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! "  she  said,  when  she  awoke 
and  saw  a  faint  light  struggling  through  her 
blind.  "  Now  what  were  those  noises  1 "  To 
settle  that  question  seemed  more  to  her  than 
the  event  of  the  day. 

She  pulled  the  blind  aside  and  looked  out. 
All    was    plain.     The    evening    previous    had 
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closed  in  with  a  grey  drizzle,  borne  upon  a 
piercing  air  from  the  north,  and  now  its  effects 
were  visible.  The  hoary  drizzle  still  continued ; 
but  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  laden  with  icicles 
to  an  extent  such  as  she  had  never  before 
witnessed.  A  shoot  of  the  diameter  of  a  pin's 
head  w^as  iced  as  thick  as  her  finger  :  all  the 
boughs  in  the  park  were  bent  almost  to  the 
earth  with  the  immense  weidit  of  the  distenino; 
incumbrance  :  the  walks  were  like  a  looking- 
glass.  Many  boughs  had  snapped  beneath 
their  burden,  and  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  icy 
grass.  Opposite  her  eye,  on  the  nearest  tree, 
was  a  fresh  yellow  scar,  showing  where  the 
branch  that  had  terrified  her  had  been  splintered 
from  the  trunk. 

"I  never  could  have  behoved  it  possible,"  she 
thought,  surveying  the  bowed-down  branches, 
"  that  trees  w^ould  bend  so  far  out  of  their  true 
positions  without  breaking."  By  watching  a 
twig  she  could  see  a  drop  collect  upon  it  from 
the  hoary  fog,  sink  to  the  lowest  point,  and 
there  become  coagulated  as  the  others  had  done. 

VOL.  ir.  p 
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"  Or  that  I  could  so  exactly  have  imitated 
them,"  she  continued.  "  On  this  morning  I  am 
to  be  married — unless  this  is  a  scheme  of  the 
great  Mother  to  hinder  a  union  of  ^Thich  she 
does  not  approve.  Is  it  possible  for  my 
wedding  to  take  place  in  the  face  of  such 
weather  as  this  ?  " 


§  2.  Morning. 

Her  brother  Owen  was  staying  with  Manston 
at  the  Old  House.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  doctors,  the  wound  had  healed  after  the 
first  surgical  operation,  and  his  leg  was 
gradually  acquiring  strength,  though  he  could 
only  as  yet  get  about  on  crutches,  or  ride,  or  be 
dragged  in  a  chair. 

Miss  Aldclyffe  had  arranged  that  Cytherea 
should  be  married  from  Knap  water  House,  and 
not  from  her  brother's  lodgings  at  Creston, 
which  was  Cytherea's  first  idea.  Owen,  too, 
seemed  to  prefer  the  plan.  The  capricious  old 
maid  had  latterly  taken  to  the  contemplation  of 
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the  Avedding  \ritli  even  greater  warmth  than 
had  at  first  inspired  her,  and  appeared  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  in  her  power,  consistent 
with  her  dignity,  to  render  the  adjuncts  of  the 
ceremony  pleasing  and  complete. 

But  the  weather  seemed  in  flat  contradiction 
of  the  whole  proceeding.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
coachman  crept  up  to  the  House  almost  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  entered  the  kitchen,  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  panting  from 
his  exertions  in  pedestrianism. 

The  kitchen  was  by  far  the  pleasantest  apart- 
ment in  Knapwater  House  on  such  a  morning 
as  this.  The  vast  fire  was  the  centre  of  the 
whole  system,  like  a  sun,  and  threw  its  warm 
rays  upon  the  figures  of  the  domestics,  wheehng 
about  it  in  true  planetary  style.  A  nervously- 
feeble  imitation  of  its  flicker  was  continually  at- 
tempted by  a  fiimily  of  polished  metallic  utensils 
standing  in  rows  and  groups  against  the  walls 
opposite,  the  whole  collection  of  shines  nearly  an- 
nihilating the  weak  daylight  from  outside.  A 
step  further  in,  and  the  nostrils  were  greeted  by 

p  2 
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the  scent  of  green  herbs  just  gathered,  and  the 
eye  by  the  plump  form  of  the  cook,  wdiolesome, 
wdiite  aproned,  and  flour}^ — looking  as  edible  as 
the  food  she  manij)ulated — her  movements  being 
supported  and  assisted  by  her  satellites  the 
kitchen  and  scullery  maids.  Minute  recurrent 
sounds  prevailed — the  click  of  the  smoke-jack, 
the  flap  of  the  flames,  and  the  light  touches  of 
the  women's  slippers  upon  the  stone  floor. 

The  coachman  hemmed,  spread  his  feet  more 
firmly  upon  the  hearthstone,  and  looked  hard 
at  a  small  plate  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
dresser. 

"No  wedden  this  mornen — that's  my  opinion. 
In  fact,  there  can't  be,"  he  said,  abruptly,  as  if 
the  words  were  the  mere  torso  of  a  many- 
membered  thought  that  had  existed  complete  in 
his  head. 

The  kitchen-maid  was  toasting  a  slice  of 
bread  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  toasting-fork 
which  she  held  at  arm's  length  towards  the 
unapproachable  fire,  like  the  Flanconnade  in 
fencing. 
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"  Bad  out  of  doors,  isn't  it  1  "  she  said, 
with  a  look  of  commiseration  for  things  in 
general. 

"Badi  Not  a  liven  soul  gentle  or  simple 
can  stand  on  level  ground.  As  to  getten  up 
hill  to  the  church  'tis  perfect  lunacy.  And  I 
speak  of  foot-passengers.  x\s  to  horses  and 
carriage,  ^tis  murder  to  think  of  ^em.  I  am 
going  to  send  straight  as  a  line  into  the  break- 
fast-room, and  say  'tis  a  closer  ....  Hullo, 
— here's  Clerk  Crickett  and  John  Day  a-comen! 
Now  just  look  at  'em  and  picture  a  wedden  if 
you  can." 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  window,  from 
which  the  clerk  and  gardener  were  seen  cross- 
ing the  court,  bowed  and  stooping  like  Bel  and 
Nebo. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  if  it  breaks  all  the  horses' 
legs  in  the  county,"  said  the  cook,  turning  from 
the  spectacle,  knocking  open  the  oven  door  with 
the  tongs,  glancing  critically  in,  and  slamming 
it  together  with  a  clang. 

*'  Oh,  oh  ;   why  shall  1 1 "   asked  the  coach- 
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man,  including  in  his  auditory  by  a  glance  the 
clerk  and  gardener  who  had  just  entered. 

"  Because  Mr.  Manston  is  in  the  business. 
Did  you  ever  know  him  to  give  up  for  weather 
of  any  kind,  or  for  any  other  mortal  thing  in 
heaven  or  earth  V 

" j\Jornen   so's, — such   as  it  is  !  "   inter- 

rupted  Mr.  Crickett,  cheerily,  coming  forward 
to  the  blaze  and  warming  one  hand  without 
looking  at  the  fire.  Mr.  Manston  gie  up  for 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth,  did  you  say  '( 
You  might  ha'  cut  it  short  by  sa^^en  '  to  Miss 
Aldclyffe,'  and  leaven  out  heaven  and  earth  as 
trifles.  But  it  might  be  put  off ;  putten  off  a 
thing  isn't  getten  rid  of  a  thing,  if  that  thing  is 
a  w^oman  :  Oh  no,  no." 

The  coachman  and  gardener  now  naturally 
subsided  into  secondaries.  The  cook  w^ent  on 
rather  sharply,  as  she  dribbled  milk  into  the 
exact  centre  of  a  little  crater  of  flour  in  a 
platter, 


It   might   be  in  this  case  :  she's  so  indif- 


ferent.' 
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"  Dang  my  old  sides  !  and  so  it  might  be.  I 
have  a  bit  of  news — I  thought  there  was 
something  upon  my  tongue  :  but  'tis  a  secret, 
not  a  word  mind,  not  a  word.  TThv,  Miss 
Hinton  took  a  hohday  yesterday.'' 

"  Yes  \  "  inquired  the  cook,  looking  up  with 
perplexed  curiosity. 

"  D'ye  think  that's  all  %  " 

"  Don't  be  so  three-cunning — if  it  is  all, 
dehver  you  from  the  evil  of  raising  a  woman's 
expectations  wrongfully;  I'll  skimmer  your  pate 
as  sure  as  you  cry  Amen !  " 

"  Well  it  isn't  all.  AYhen  I  got  home  last 
night  my  wife  said, '  Miss  Hinton  took  a  hohday 
this  mornen,'  says  she  (m}^  wife,  that  is) ;  'walked 
over  to  Stintham  Lane,  met  the  comen  man, 
and  got  married  !  '  says  she." 

"  Got  married !  what,  Lord-a-mercy,  did 
Springrove  come  %  " 

"  Springrove,  no — no — Springrove's  nothen 
to  do  wi'  it — 'twas  Farmer  Bollens.  They've 
been  playing  bo-peep  for  these  two  or  three 
months     seemingly.       Whilst    Master    Teddy 
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Springrove  has  been  daddlen,  and  liawken,  and 
spetten  about  having  her,  she's  quietly  left  him 
all  forsook.  Serve  him  right.  I  don't  blame 
the  little  woman  a  bit." 

"Farmer  Bollens  is  old  enough  to  be  her 
father!" 

"  Ay,  quite ;  and  rich  enough  to  be  ten 
fathers.  They  say  he's  so  rich,  that  he  has 
business  in  every  bank,  and  measures  his  money 
in  half-pint  cups." 

"Lord,  I  wish  it  was  me,  don't  I  wish  'twas 
me  !  "  said  the  scullery-maid. 

"  Yes,  'twas  as  neat  a  bit  of  stitchen  as  ever 
I  heard  of,"  continued  the  clerk,  with  a  fixed 
eye,  as  if  he  were  watching  the  process  from  a 
distance.  "  Not  a  soul  knew  anything  about  it, 
and  my  wife  is  the  only  one  in  our  parish  who 
knows  it  yet.  Miss  Hinton  came  back  from  the 
"wedden,  went  to  Mr.  Manston,  puffed  herself  out 
large  and  said  she  was  Mrs.  Bollens,  but  that  if 
he  wished,  she  had  no  objection  to  keep  on  the 
house  till  the  regular  time  of  given  notice  had 
expired,  or  till  he  could  get  another  tenant." 
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"  Just  like  her  independence,"  said  the  cook. 

"  Well,  independent  or  no,  she's  Mrs.  Bollens 
now.  Ah,  I  shall  never  forget  once  when  I 
went  by  Farmer  Bollens's  garden — years  ago 
now — years,  when  he  was  taken  up  ash-leaf 
taties.  A  merrj^  feller  I  was  at  that  time,  a  very 
merry  feller — for  'twas  before  I  took  orders, 
and  it  didn't  prick  my  conscience  as  'twould 
now.  '  Farmer,'  says  I,  '  little  taties  seem  to 
turn  out  small  this  year,  don't  'em  1  '  '  Oh,  no 
Crickett/  says  he,  '  some  be  fair-sized.'  Pie's  a 
dull  man — Farmer  Bollens  is — he  always  was. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  he's  a- 
married  to  a  sharp  woman,  and  if  I  don't  make 
a  mistake  she'll  bring  him  a  pretty  good  family, 
gie  her  time." 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter  ;  there's  a  Providence 
in  it,"  said  the  scullery-maid.  "  God  A'mighty 
always  sends  bread  as  well  as  children." 

"  But  'tis  the  bread  to  one  house  and  the  chil- 
dren to  another.  However,  I  think  I  can  see  my 
lady  Hinton's  reason  for  choosen  yesterday  to 
sickness-or-health-it.     Your    young    Miss,   and 
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that  one,  had  crossed  one  another's  path  in 
regard  to  young  Master  Springrove :  and  I 
expect  that  ^Then  Addy  Hint  on  found  Miss 
Graye  wasn't  caren  to  have  en,  she  thought 
she'd  be  beforehand  with  her  old  enemy  in 
marrying  somebody  else  too.  That's  maids' 
logic  all  over,  and  maids'  malice  too." 

Women  ^Yho  are  bad  enough  to  divide  against 
themselves  under  a  man's  partiality,  are  good 
enough  to  instantly  unite  in  a  common  cause 
against  his  attack. 

"  I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing,  then  : "  said  the 
cook,  shaking  out  her  words  to  the  time  of  a 
whisk  she  was  beating  eggs  with.  "  Whatever 
maids'  logic  is  and  maids'  malice  too,  if 
Cytherea  Graye  even  now  knows  that  young 
Springrove  is  free  again,  she'll  fling  over  the 
steward  as  soon  as  look  at  him." 

"  No,  no  :  not  now,"  the  coachman  broke  in 
like  a  moderator.  "  There's  honour  in  that  maid, 
if  ever  there  was  in  one.  No  Miss  Hinton's 
tricks  in  her.     She'll  stick  to  Manston." 

"Pifh!" 
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"  Don't  let  a  word  be  said  till  the  weddeii  is 
over,  for  heaven's  sake,"  the  clerk  continued. 
"  Miss  AldcljfFe  would  fairly  hang  and  quarter 
me,  if  my  news  broke  off  that  there  wedden  at 
a  last  minute  like  this." 

"  Then  you  had  better  get  your  wife  to  bolt 
you  in  the  closet  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  you'll 
chatter  it  yourself  to  the  whole  boihng  parish  if 
she  don't !     'Tis  a  poor  womanly  feller." 

"  You  shouldn't  ha'  begun  it,  clerk.  I  knew 
how  'twould  be,"  said  the  gardener  soothingly,  in 
a  whisper  to  the  clerk's  mangled  remains. 

The  clerk  turned  and  smiled  at  the  fire,  and 
warmed  his  other  hand. 


§  3.  Noon. 

The  weather  gave  way.  In  half  an  hour 
there  began  a  rapid  tbaw.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
roads,  though  still  dangerous,  w^ere  practicable 
to  the  extent  of  the  half-mile  required  by  the 
people  of  Knapwater  Park.  One  mass  of  heavy 
leaden  cloud  spread  over  the  whole  sky  ;   the 
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air  began  to  feel  damp  and  mild  out  of  doors, 
though  still  cold  and  frosty  within. 

They  reached  the  church  and  passed- up  the 
nave,  the  deep-coloured  glass  of  the  narrow 
windows  rendering  the  gloom  of  the  morning 
almost  nidit  itself  inside  the  buildino*.     Then 

o  o 

the  ceremony  began.  The  only  warmth  or 
spirit  imported  into  it  came  from  the  bride- 
groom, who  retained  a  vigorous — even  Spen- 
serian— bridal-mood  throughout  the  morning. 

Cytherea  was  as  firm  as  he  at  this  critical 
moment,  but  as  cold  as  the  air  surrounding  her. 
The  few  persons  forming  the  wedding-party 
were  constrained  in  movement  and  tone,  and 
from  the  nave  of  the  church  came  occasional 
coughs,  emitted  by  those  who,  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  had  assembled  to  see  the  termination 
of  Cytherea's  existence  as  a  single  woman. 
Many  poor  people  loved  her.  They  pitied  her 
success,  why,  they  could  not  tell,  except  that  it 
was  because  she  seemed  to  stand  more  like  a 
statue  than  Cytherea  Graye. 

Yet  she  was  prettily  and  carefully  dressed,  a 
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strange  contradiction  in  a  man's  idea  of  things  ; 
a  saddening,  perplexing  contradiction.  Are 
there  any  points  in  which  a  difference  of  sex 
amounts  to  a  difference  of  nature  ?  Then  this 
is  surely  one.  Not  so  much,  as  it  is  commonly 
put,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  consideration 
given,  but  in  the  conception  of  the  thing  con- 
sidered. A  man  emasculated  by  coxcombry 
may  spend  more  time  upon  the  arrangement  of 
his  clothes  than  any  woman,  but  even  then 
there  is  no  fetichism  in  his  idea  of  them — they 
are  still  only  a  covering  he  uses  for  a  time. 
But  here  was  Cytherea,  in  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  almost  indifferent  to  life,  yet  possessing 
an  instinct  with  which  her  heart  had  nothing 
to  do,  the  instinct  to  be  particularly  regardful 
of  those  sorry  trifles,  her  robe,  her  flowers,  her 
veil,  and  her  gloves. 

The  irrevocable  words  were  soon  spoken — 
the  indelible  WTiting  soon  written — and  they 
came  out  of  the  vestry.  Candles  had  been 
necessary  here  to  enable  them  to  sign  their 
names,  and  on  their  return  to  the  church  the 
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light  from  the  candles  streamed  from  the  small 
open  door,  and  across  the  chancel  to  a  black 
chestnut  screen  on  the  south  side,  dividing  it 
from  a  small  chapel  or  chantry,  erected  for  the 
soul's  peace  of  some  Aldclyffe  of  the  past. 
Through  the  open-^Tork  of  this  screen  could 
now  be  seen  illuminated,  inside  the  chantry, 
the  reclining  figures  of  cross-legged  knights, 
damp  and  green  with  age,  and  above  them  a 
huge  classic  monument,  also  inscribed  to  the 
Aldclyffe  family,  heavily  sculptured  in  cada- 
verous marble. 

Leaning  here — almost  hanging  to  the  monu- 
ment— was  Edward  Springrove,  or  his  spirit. 

The  weak  daylight  would  never  have  re- 
vealed him,  shaded  as  he  was  by  the  screen  ; 
but  the  unexpected  rays  of  candlelight  in  the 
front  showed  him  forth  in  startling  relief  to 
any  and  all  of  those  whose  eyes  wandered  in 
that  direction.  The  sight  was  a  sad  one — sad 
beyond  all  description.  His  eyes  were  wild, 
their  orbits  leaden.  His  face  was  of  a  sickly 
paleness,  his  hair  dry  and  disordered,  his  lips 
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parted  as  if  lie  could  get  no  breath.  His  figure 
was  spectre-thin.  His  actions  seemed  beyond 
his  own  control. 

Manston  did  not  see  him  ;  Cytherea  did. 
The  healing  effect  upon  her  heart  of  a  year  s 
silence — a  year  and  a  half's  separation — was 
undone  in  an  instant.  One  of  those  strange 
revivals  of  passion  by  mere  sight — commoner 
in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  oppressed 
women  commonest  of  all — had  taken  place  in 
her — so  transcendently,  that  even  to  herself  it 
seemed  more  like  a  new  creation  than  a 
revival. 

Marrying  for  a  home — what  a  mockery  it 
was ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  means  most  potent 
for  re-kindling  old  love  in  a  maiden's  heart  are, 
to  see  her  lover  in  laughter  and  good  spirits  in 
her  despite  when  the  breach  has  been  owing  to 
a  slight  from  herself ;  when  owing  to  a  slight 
from  him,  to  see  him  suffering  for  his  own  fault. 
If  he  is  happy  in  a  clear  conscience,  she  blames 
him  ;  if  he  is  miserable  because  deeply  to  blame. 
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she  blames  herself.     The  latter  was  Cytherea's 
case  now. 

First,  an  ao'ony  of  face  told  of  the  suppressed 
misery  within  her,  which  presently  could  be 
suppressed  no  longer.  When  they  Avere  coming 
out  of  the  porch,  there  broke  from  her  in  a  low 
plaintive  scream  the  words,  "He's  dying — dying! 
0  God  save  us!"  She  began  to  sink  down,  and 
would  have  fallen  had  not  Manston  caught  her. 
The  chief  bridesmaid  applied  her  vinaigrette. 

'•'  What  did  she  say  '? "  inquired  Manston. 

Owen  was  the  only  one  to  whom  the  words 
were  intelligible,  and  he  was  far  too  deeply 
impressed,  or  rather  alarmed,  to  reply.  She 
did  not  faint,  and  soon  began  to  recover  her 
self-command.  Owen  took  advantage  of  the 
hindrance  to  step  back  to  where  the  apparition 
had  been  seen.  He  was  enraged  with  Sprin- 
grove  for  what  he  considered  an  imwarrantable 
intrusion. 

But  Edward  was  not  in  the  chantry.  As 
he  had  come,  so  he  had  gone,  nobody  could 
tell  how  or  whither. 
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§  4.  Afternoon. 

It  mio'ht  almost  liave  been  believed  that 
an  impossibility  had  taken  place  in  Cy- 
therea's  idiosyncrasy,  and  that  her  nature  had 
chano'ed. 

o 

The  wedding-party  returned  to  the  house. 
As  soon  as  he  could  find  an  opportunity,  Owen 
took  his  sister  aside  to  speak  privately  with  her 
on  what  had  happened.  The  expression  of  her 
face  was  hard,  wild,  and  unreal — an  expression 
he  had  never  seen  there  before,  and  it  disturbed 
him.     He  spoke  to  her  severely  and  sadly. 

"  Cytherea,"  he  said,  "  I  know  the  cause  of 
this  emotion  of  yours.  But  remember  this, 
there  was  no  excuse  for  it.  You  should  have 
been  woman  enough  to  control  yourself.  Re- 
member whose  wife  you  are,  and  don't  think 
anything  more  of  a  mean-spirited  fellow  like 
Springrove  ;  he  had  no  business  to  come  there 
as  he  did.  You  are  altogether  wrong,  Cytherea^ 
and  I  am  vexed  with  you  more  than  I  can  say 
— very  vexed." 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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"Say  ashamed  of  me  at  once,"  she  bitterly 
answered. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  he  retorted  angrily ; 
"  The  mood  has  not  left  you  yet,  then  1 " 

"  Owen,"  she  said,  and  paused.  Her  lip 
trembled ;  her  eye  told  of  sensations  too  deep 
for  tears.  "  No,  Owen,  it  has  not  left  me ; 
and  I  will  be  honest.  I  own  now  to  you,  with- 
out any  disguise  of  words,  what  last  night  I 
did  not  own  to  myself,  because  I  hardly  knew 
of  it.  I  love  Edward  Springrove  with  all  my 
strength,  and  heart,  and  soul.  You  call  me  a 
w^anton  for  it,  don't  you  1  I  don't  care,  I  have 
gone  beyond  caring  for  anything ! "  She 
looked  stonily  into  his  face,  and  made  the 
speech  calml}^ 

"  Well,  poor  Cytherea,  don't  talk  like  that !  " 
he  said,  alarmed  at  her  manner. 

"I  thought  that  I  did  not  love  him. at  all,'' 
she  went  on,  hysterically.  "  A  year  and  half 
had  passed  since  we  met.  I  could  go  by  the 
gate  of  his  garden  w^ithout  thinking  of  him — 
look  at  his  seat  in  church  and  not  care.     But 
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I  saw  him  this  morning — dying  because  he 
loves  me  so — I  know  it  is  that!  Can  I  help 
loving  him  too '?  No,  I  cannot,  and  I  will 
love  him,  and  I  don  t  care !  We  have  been 
separated  somehow  by  some  contrivance  —  I 
know  we  have.     0,  if  I  could  only  die  !  " 

He  held  her  in  his  arms.  "  Many  a  woman 
has  gone  to  ruin  herself,"  he  said,  "and  brought 
those  who  love  her  into  disgrace,  by  acting  upon 
such  impulses  as  possess  you  now.  I  have  a 
reputation  to  lose  as  well  as  you.  It  seems 
that  do  what  I  will  by  wa}^  of  remedying  the 
stains  which  fell  upon  us,  it  is  all  doomed  to 
be  undone  again."  His  voice  grew  husky  as  he 
made  the  reply. 

The  right  and  only  effective  chord  had  been 
touched.  Since  she  had  seen  Edward,  she  had 
thought  only  of  herself  and  him.  Owen — her 
name — position — future — had  been  as  if  they 
did  not  exist. 

"I  won't  give  way  and  become  a  disgrace 
to  2/ou  at  any  rate,''  she  said. 

"Besides,  your   duty   to    society,  and  those 

Q  2 
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about  you  requires  that  jou  should  live  with 
(at  any  rate)  all  the  appearance  of  a  good  wife, 
and  try  to  love  your  husband." 

"Yes — my  duty  to  society,"  she  murmured. 
"  But  ah,   Owen,  it  is  difficult   to   adjust   our 
outer  and   inner  life   with    perfect   honesty  to 
all !     Though  it   may   be   right  to  care  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  than   for  the  in- 
dulgence of  your  own   single  self,   when  you 
consider  that  the  many,  and  duty  to  them,  only 
exist  to  you  through  your  own  existence,  what 
can  be  said  1     What  do  our  own  acquaintances 
care  about  us  ?     Not  much.     I  think  of  mine. 
]Mine  will  now  (do  they  learn  all  the  wicked 
frailty  of  my  heart  in  this  affair)  look  at  me, 
smile  sickly,  and  condemn  me.     And  perhaps, 
far  in  time  to  come,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
some  other's   accent,  or  some  other's  song,  or 
thought,  like    an    old  one  of  mine,  will  carry 
them  back  to  what  I  used  to  sa}^  and  hurt  their 
hearts  a  little  that   they  blamed  me  so  soon. 
And  they  will  pause  just  for  an  instant,  and 
^ive   a   sigh    to   me,    and   think,    'Poor   girl,' 
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believing  they  do  great  justice  to  my  memory 
by  this.  But  they  ^vill  never,  never  reahze 
that  it  was  my  single  opportunity  of  existence, 
as  well  as  of  doino*  mv  dutv,  wliich  thev  are 
regarding ;  they  will  not  feel  that  what  to  them 
is  but  a  thought,  easily  held  in  those  tvs-o  words 
of  pity,  '  Poor  girl/  was  a  whole  life  to  me  ; 
as  full  of  hours,  minutes,  and  peculiar  minutes, 
of  hopes  and  dreads,  smiles,  whisperings,  tears, 
as  theirs  :  that  it  was  my  world,  what  is  to 
them  their  world,  and  thev  in  that  Kfe  of  mine, 
however  much  I  cared  for  them,  only  as  the 
thought  I  seem  to  them  to  be.  Xobody  can 
enter  into  another's  nature  truly,  that's  what 
is  so  grievous."' 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  said  Owen. 

"  But  we  must  not  stay  here,"  she  continued, 
starting  up  and  going.  "  We  shall  be  missed. 
ril  do  my  best,  Owen — I  will,  indeed.'*' 

It  had  been  decided  that,  on  account  of  the 
wretched  state  of  the  roads,  the  newly  married 
pair  should  not  drive  to  the  station  till  the  latest 
hour  in  the  afternoon  at  which  they  could  get 
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a  train  to  take  tliem  to  Southampton  (their 
destination  that  night)  by  a  reasonable  time  in 
the  evening.  They  intended  the  next  morning 
to  cross  to  Havre,  and  thence  to  Paris — a  place 
Cytherea  had  never  visited — for  their  wedding 
tour. 

The  afternoon  drew  on.  The  packing  was 
done.  Cytherea  was  so  restless  that  she  could 
stay  still  nowhere.  Miss  Aldclyffe,  who,  though 
she  took  little  part  in  the  day's  proceedings, 
was  as  it  were  instinctively  conscious  of  all 
their  movements,  put  down  her  charge  s  agita- 
tion for  once  as  the  natural  result  of  the  novel 
event,  and  Manston  himself  was  as  indulgent  as 
could  be  wished. 

At  length  Cytherea  wandered  alone  into  the 
conservatory.  When  in  it,  she  thought  she 
would  run  across  to  the  hot-house  in  the  outer 
garden,  having  in  her  heart  a  whimsical  desire 
that  she  should  also  like  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  familiar  flowers  and  luxuriant  leaves  col- 
lected there.  She  pulled  on  a  pair  of  over- 
shoes, and  thither  she  went.     Not  a  soul  was 
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in   or   around   the   place.     The  gardener  was 
making  merry  on  Mansion's  and  her  account. 

The  happiness  that  a  generous  spirit  derives 
from  the  hehef  that  it  exists  in  others  is  often 
greater  than  the  primary  happiness  itself. 
The  gardener  thought,  "  How  happy  they 
are!"  and  the  thought  made  him  happier  than 
they. 

Coming  out  of  the  forcing- house  again,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  in-doors,  when  a 
feeling  that  these  moments  of  solitude  would 
he  her  last  of  freedom  induced  her  to  prolong 
them  a  little,  and  she  stood  still,  unheeding  the 
wintry  aspect  of  the  curly  leaved  plants,  the 
straw-covered  beds,  and  the  bare  fruit-trees 
around  her.  The  garden,  no  part  of  which 
was  visible  from  the  house,  sloped  down  to  a 
narrow  river  at  the  foot,  dividing  it  from  the 
meadows  without. 

A  man  was  lingering  along  the  public  path 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  she  fancied  she 
knew  the  form.  Her  resolutions,  taken  in  the 
presence  of  Owen,  did  not  fail  her  now.     She 
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hoped  and  prayed  that  it  might  not  be  one 
who  had  stolen  her  heart  away,  and  still  kept 
it.  Why  should  he  have  re-appeared  at  all, 
when  he  had  declared  that  he  went  out  of  her 
sight  for  ever  ? 

She  hastil}^  hid  herself  in  the  lowest  corner 
of  the  garden  close  to  the  river.  A  large 
dead  tree,  thickly  robed  in  ivy,  had  been 
considerably  depressed  by  its  icy  load  of  the 
morning,  and  hung  low  over  the  stream, 
which  here  ran  slow"  and  deep.  The  tree 
screened  her  from  the  eyes  of  any  passer  on 
the  other  side.  ' 

She  waited  timidly,  and  her  timidity  in- 
creased. She  would  not  allow  herself  to  see 
him — she  would  hear  him  pass,  and  then  Igok 
to  see  if  it  had  been  Edward. 

But,  before  she  heard  anything,  she  became 
aware  of  an  object  reflected  in  the  water  from 
under  the  tree,  which  hung  over  the  river  in 
such  a  way  that,  though  hiding  the  actual  path, 
and  objects  upon  it,  it  permitted  their  reflected 
images  to  pass  beneath  its  boughs.     The  re- 
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fleeted  form  was  that  of  the  man  she  had  seen 
farther  off,  but  being  inverted,  she  could  not 
definitely  characterize  him. 

He  was  looking  at  the  upper  windows  of  the 
House — at  hers — was  it  Edward,  indeed  \  If  so, 
he  was  probably  thinking  he  would  like  to  say 
one  parting  word.  He  came  closer,  gazed  into 
the  stream,  and  walked  very  slowly.  She  was 
almost  certain  that  it  was  Edward.  She  kept 
more  safely  hidden.  Conscience  told  her  that  she 
ought  not  to  see  him.  But  she  suddenly  asked 
herself  a  question  ;  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  he 
sees  my  reflected  image,  as  I  see  his  %  Of 
course  he  does  !  " 

He  w^as  looking  at  her  in  the  water. 

.She  could  not  help  herself  now.  She  stepped 
forward  just  as  he  emerged  from  the  other  side 
of  the  tree  and  appeared  erect  before  her.  It 
was  Edward  Springrove,  —  till  the  inverted 
vision  met  his  e^^e,  dreaming  no  more  of 
seeing  his  Cytherea  there  than  of  seeing  the 
dead  themselves. 

"  Cytherea  !  " 
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"Mr.  Springrove/'  she  returned,  in  a  low  voice, 
across  the  stream. 

He  was  tlie  first  to  speak  again. 
"Since  we  have  met,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, before  we   become  quite  as  strangers  to 
each  other." 

"  No — not  now — I  did  not  mean  to  speak — 
it  is  not  right,  Edward."  She  spoke  hurriedly 
and  turned  away  from  him,  beating  the  air  with 
her  hand. 

"Not  one  common  word  of  explanation  1 ''  he 
implored.  "  Don't  think  I  am  bad  enough  to 
try  to  lead  you  astray.  Well,  go — it  is 
better." 

Their  eyes  met  again.  She  was  nearly 
choked.  0  how  she  longed — and  dreaded — to 
hear  his  explanation ! 

"  What  is  it  1  "  she  said,  desperately. 
"  It  is  that  I  did  not  come  to  the  church  this 
morning  in   order  to   distress  you:    I  did  not, 
Cytherea.     It  was  to  try  to  speak  to  you  before 
you  were — married." 

He  stepped  closer,  and  went  on,  "  You  know 
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what  has  taken  place  ?  Surely  you  do  ? — my 
cousin  is  married,  and  I  am  free." 

"Married  — and  not  to  you  V  Cytherea 
faltered,  in  a  weak  whisper. 

"  Yes,  she  was  married  yesterday  !  A  rich 
man  had  appeared,  and  she  jilted  me.  She  said 
slie  never  would  have  jilted  a  stranger,  but  that 
by  jilting  me,  she  only  exercised  the  right 
everybody  has  of  snubbing  their  own  relations. 
But  that's  nothing  now.  I  came  to  you  to  ask 
once  more  if  ...  .  But  I  was  too  late." 

"But,  Edward,  what's  that,  what's  that!"  she 
cried,  in  an  agony  of  reproach.  "  Why  did  you 
leave  me  to  return  to  her  1  Why  did  you  write 
me  that  cruel,  cruel  letter  that  nearly  killed  me !" 

"  Cytherea  !  Why,  you  had  grown  to  love — 
like — Mr.  Manston,  and  how  could  you  be  any- 
thing to  me — or  care  for  me  ?  Surely  I  acted 
naturally  '?  " 

"  0  no — never  !  I  loved  you — only  you — 
not  him — always  you  ! — till  lately  ....  I  try 
to  love  him  now." 

"  But  that  can't  be  correct !     Miss  Aldclyffe 
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told  me  that  you  wanted  to  hear  no  more  of  me 
— proved  it  to  me  !  "  said  Edward. 

"  Never  !  she  couldn't." 

"  She  did,  Cjtherea.  And  she  sent  me  a 
letter — a  love-letter,  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Man- 
ston.'' 

"  A  love-letter  I  wrote  '? "  ■  t 

"Yes,  a  love-letter — a^ou  could  not  meet  him 
just  then,  you  said  you  were  sorry,  but  the 
emotion  you  had  felt  with  him  made  you  forget- 
ful of  realities." 

The  strife  of  thought  in  the  unhappy  girl 
who  listened  to  this  distortion  of  her  meaning- 
could  find  no  vent  in  words.  And  then  there 
followed  the  slow  revelation  in  return,  bringing 
with  it  all  the  misery  of  an  explanation  which 
comes  too  late.  The  question  whether  Miss 
Aldclyffe  was  schemer  or  dupe  was  almost 
passed  over  by  Cytherea,  under  the  immediate 
oppressiveness  of  her  despair  in  the  sense  that 
her  position  was  irretrievable. 

Kot  so  Springrove.  He  saw  through  all  the 
cunning    half-misrepresentations — worse    than 
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downright  lies — which  had  just  been  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scale  both  with  him  and  with  her  ; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  cursed  the 
woman  and  man  who  had  brought  all  this  agony 
upon  him  and  his  Love. 

But  he  could  not  add  more  misery  to  the 
future  of  the  poor  child  by  revealing  too  much. 
The  whole  scheme  she  should  never  know. 

"  I  was  indifferent  to  my  own  future," 
Edward  said,  "  and  was  urged  to  promise 
adherence  to  my  engagement  with  my  cousin 
Adelaide  by  Miss  Aldclyffe  :  now  you  are 
married  I  cannot  tell  you  how,  but  it  was  on 
account  of  my  father.  Being  forbidden  to 
think  of  you,  what  did  I  care  about  anything  1 
3Ty  new  thought  that  you  still  loved  me  was 
first  raised  by  wdiat  my  father  said  in  the  letter 
announcing  my  cousin's  marriage.  He  said  that 
although  you  were  to  be  married  on  Old  Christ- 
mas-day— that  is  to-morrow — he  had  noticed 
your  appearance  with  pity  :  he  thought  you 
loved  me  still.  It  was  enough  for  me — I  came 
down  by  the  earliest  morning  train,  thinking  j 
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could  see  you  some  time  to-day,  the  day,  as  I 
thought,  before  your  marriage,  hoping,  but 
hardly  daring  to  hope,  that  you  might  be 
induced  to  marry  me.  I  hurried  from  the 
station ;  when  I  reached  the  bottom  of  Church 
Lane  I  saw  idlers  about  the  church,  and  the 
private  gate  leading  to  the  House  open.  I  ran 
into  the  church  by  the  north  door  and  saw  you 
come  out  of  the  vestiy  ;  I  was  too  late.  I  have 
now  told  you.  I  was  compelled  to  tell  you.  0, 
my  lost  darling,  now  I  shall  live  content — or 
die  content ! " 

"I  am  to  blame,  Edward,  I  am,"  she  said, 
mournfully ;  "  I  was  taught  to  dread  pauperism ; 
my  nights  were  made  sleepless  ;  there  w^as 
continually  reiterated  in  my  ears  till  I  be- 
lieved it : — 

"  '  The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain  worth, 
And  to  press  a  point  where  these  oppose 
W^e  a  simple  policy.' 

"  But  I  will  say  nothing  about  who  influenced — 
who  persuaded.  The  act  is  mine  after  all. 
Edward,  I   married  to  escape  dependence   for 
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my  bread  upon  the  whim  of  Miss  Aldclyffe,  or 
others  like  her.  It  was  clearly  represented  to 
me  that  dependence  is  bearable  if  we  have 
another  place  ^Yhicl^  we  can  call  home  ;  but  to 
be  a  dependent  and  to  have  no  other  spot  for 
the  heart  to  anchor  upon — 0  it  is  mournful  and 
harassing !  .  .  .  .  But  that  without  which  all 
persuasion  would  have  been  as  air,  was  added 
by  my  miserable  conviction  that  you  were  false  : 
that  did  it,  that  turned  me !  You  were  to  be 
considered  as  nobody  to  me,  and  Mr.  Manston 
was  invariably  kind.  Well,  the  deed  is  done — 
I  must  abide  by  it.  I  shall  never  let  him  know 
that  I  do  not  love  him — never.  If  things  had 
only  remained  as  they  seemed  to  be,  if  you  had 
really  forgotten  me  and  married  another  woman, 
I  could  have  borne  it  better.  I  wish  I  did  not 
know  the  truth  as  I  know  it  now  !  But  our 
life,  wheat  is  it  ?  Let  us  be  brave,  Edward,  and 
live  out  our  few  remaining  years  with  dignity. 
They  will  not  be  long.     0  I  hope  they  will  not 

be  long  ! Kow,  good-bye,  good-bye  !  " 

"    "  I  wish  I  could  be  near  and  touch  you  once, 
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just  once/^  said  Springrove,  in  a  voice  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  firm  and  clear. 

They  looked  at  the  river,  then  into  it  ;  a 
shoal  of  minnows  were  floating  over  the  sandy 
bottom,  like  the  black  dashes  on  miniver ;  though 
narrow,  the  stream  was  deep,  and  there  was  no 
bridge. 

"  Cytherea,  reach  out  your  hand  that  I  may 
just  touch  it  with  mine.'^ 

She  stepped  to  the  brink  and  stretched  out 
her  hand  and  fingers  towards  his,  but  not  into 
them.     The  river  was  too  wide. 

"  I^ever  mind,"  said  Cytherea,  her  voice  bro- 
ken by  agitation,  ''  I  must  be  going.  God  bless 
and  keep  you,  my  Edward  !     God  bless  you  !  " 

"  I  must  touch  you,  I  must  press  your  hand,'' 
he  said. 

They  came  near — nearer — nearer  still — their 
fingers  met.  There  w\is  a  long  firm  clasp,  so 
close  and  still  that  each  hand  could  feel  the 
other's  pulse  throbbing  beside  its  own. 

"  My  Cytherea  !  my  stolen  pet  lamb  !  " 

She  glanced  a  mute  farewell  from  her  large 
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perturbed  eyes,  turned,  and  ran  up  the  garden 
^vithout  looking  back.  All  ^yas  over  between 
them.  The  river  flowed  on  as  quietly  and  ob- 
tusely as  ever,  and  the  minnows  gathered  again 
in  their  favourite  spot  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed. 

Nobody  indoors  guessed  from  her  countenance 
and  bearing  that  her  heart  was  near  to  breaking 
with  the  intensity  of  the  misery  which  gnawed 
there.  At  these  times  a  woman  does  not  faint, 
or  weep,  or  scream,  as  she  will  in  the  moment 
of  sudden  shocks.  "When  lanced  by  a  mental 
agony  of  such  refined  and  special  torture  that 
it  is  indescribable  by  men's  words,  she  moves 
among  her  acquaintances  much  as  before,  and 
contrives  so  to  cast  her  actions  in  the  old 
moulds  that  she  is  only  considered  to  be  rather 
duller  than  usual. 


§  5.     Ilalf-past  two  to  five  o'clock,  p.m. 

Owen  accompanied  the  newly  married  couple 
to  the  railway-station,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  see 

VOL,    11.  R 
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the  last  of  his  sister,  left  the  brougham  and 
stood  upon  his  crutches  whilst  the  train  was 
starting. 

When  the  husband  and  wife  were  about  to 
enter  the  railway-carriage  they  saw  one  of  the 
porters  looking  frequently  and  furtively  at  them. 
He  was  pale,  and  apparently  very  ill. 

''  Look  at  that  poor  sick  man/'  said  Cytherea, 
compassionately,  "  surely  he  ought  not  to  be 
here.'' 

"  He's  been  very  queer  to-day,  madam,  very 
queer,"  another  porter  answered.  "  He  do 
hardly  hear  w^hen  he's  spoken  to,  and  d'  seem 
giddy,  or  as  if  something  was  on  his  mind. 
He's  been  like  it  for  this  month  past,  but 
nothing  so  bad  as  he  is  to-day." 

"  Poor  thing." 

She  could  not  resist  an  innate  desire  to  do 
some  just  thing  on  this  most  deceitful  and 
w^retched  day  of  her  life.  Going  up  to  him  she 
gave  him  money,  and  told  him  to  send  to  the 
old  manor-house  for  wine  or  whatever  he  wanted. 

The  train  moved  off  as  the  trembling  man 
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was  murmuring  liis  incoherent  thanks.  Owen 
Tvavecl  his  hand ;  Cytherea  smiled  back  to  him 
as  if  it  Avere  unknown  to  her  that  she  wept  all 
the  while. 

Owen  was  driven  back  to  the  Old  House. 
But  he  could  not  rest  in  the  lonely  place.  His 
conscience  began  to  reproach  him  for  having 
forced  on  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  a  little 
too  much  peremptoriness.  Taking  up  his 
crutches  he  went  out  of  doors  and  wandered 
about  the  muddy  roads  with  no  object  in  view 
save  that  of  getting  rid  of  time. 

The  clouds  which  had  hung  so  low  and 
densely  during  the  day  cleared  from  the  west 
just  now  as  the  sun  was  setting,  calling  forth  a 
weakly  twitter  from  a  few  small  birds.  Owen 
crawled  down  the  path  to  the  waterfall,  and  lin- 
gered thereabout  till  the  solitude  of  the  place 
oppressed  him,  when  he  turned  back  and  into 
the  road  to  the  village.  He  was  sad;  he  said  to 
himself, — 

"  If  there  is  ever  any  meaning  in  those  heavy 
feelings  which  are  called  presentiments — and  I 
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don't  believe  there  is — there  will  be  in  mine  to- 
day ....     Poor  little  Cytherea  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  last  low  rays  of  the  sun 
touched  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  who 
was  approaching,  and  showed  him  up  to  Owen's 
view.  It  was  old  Mr.  Springrove.  They  had 
grown  familiar  witli  each  other  by  reason  of 
Owen's  visits  to  Knap  water  during  the  past 
year.  The  farmer  inquired  how  Owens  foot 
was  progressing,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  so 
nimble  ao-ain. 

o 

"How  is  your  sonl"  said  Owen  mechanically. 

'•'  He  is  at  home,  sitting  by  the  fire,"  said 
the  farmer,  in  a  sad  voice.  "  This  mornen  he 
slipped  indoors  from  God  knows  where,  and 
there  he  sits  and  mopes,  and  thinks,  and  thinks, 
and  presses  his  head  so  hard,  that  I  can't  help 
feelen  for  him." 

*'  Is  he  married  '?  "  said  Owen.  Cytherea 
had  feared  to  tell  him  of  the  interview  in  the 
garden. 

"  No.  I  can't  quite  understand  how  the 
matter    rests.    ...    Ah !    Edward,    too,    who 
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started  ^ith  such  promise ;  that  he  should 
now  have  become  such  a  careless  fellow — not 
a  month  in  one  place.  There,  3[r.  Graye,  I 
know  what  it  is  mainlv  owino-  to.  If  it  hadn  t 
been    for   that    heart    affair,    he    might    have 

done but  the  less  said  about  him  the  better. 

I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  if 
Miss  Aldcljffe  had  insisted  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  leases.  Your  brother-in-law  the  steward 
had  a  hand  in  makeu  it  light  for  us,  I  know, 
and  I  heartily  thank  him  for  it.""  He  ceased 
speaking,  and  looked  round  at  the  sky. 

"  Have  you  heard  o'  what's  happened  \ " 
he  said  suddenly  ;  ''  I  was  just  comen  out  to 
learn  about  it." 

"  I  haven't  heard  of  anything.'' 

"  It  is  something  very  serious,  though  I 
don't  know  what.  All  I  know  is  what  I  heard 
a  man  call  out  by-no w — that  it  very  much 
concerns  somebody  who  lives  in  the  parish." 

It  seems  singular  enough,  even  to  minds  who 
have  no  dim  beliefs  in  adumbration  and  pre- 
sentiment, that  at  that  moment  not  the  shadow 
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of  a  thought  crossed  Owen's  mind  that  the 
somebody  whom  the  matter  concerned  might 
be  himself,  or  any  belonging  to  him.  The 
event  about  to  transpire  was  as  portentous  to 
the  woman  whose  welfare  was  more  dear  to 
him  than  his  own,  as  any,  short  of  death  itself, 
could  possibly  be  ;  and  ever  afterwards,  when 
he  considered  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  the 
next  half-hour  -convej^ed  to  his  brain,  even 
his  practical  good  sense  could  not  refrain  from 
wonder  that  he  should  have  walked  toward  the 
village,  after  hearing  those  words  of  the  farmer, 
in  so  leisurely  and  unconcerned  a  way.  "  How 
unutterably  mean  must  my  intelligence  have 
appeared  to  the  eye  of  a  foreseeing  God,"  he 
frequently  said  in  after  time.  "  Columbus  on 
the  eve  of  his  discovery  of  a  world  was  not  so 
contemptibly  unaware." 

After  a  few  additional  words  of  common- 
place, the  farmer  left  him,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  Owen  proceeded  slowly  and  indifferently 
towards  the  village. 

The  labouring  men  had  just  left  work,  and 
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passed  the  park  gate,  which  opened  into  the 
street  as  Owen  came  down  towards  it.  They 
went  along  in  a  drift,  earnestly  talking,  and 
were  finally  about  to  turn  in  at  their  respective 
doorways.  But  upon  seeing  him  they  looked 
significantly  at  one  another,  and  paused.  He 
came  into  the  road,  on  that  side  of  the  village 
green  which  was  opposite  the  row  of  cottages, 
and  turned  round  to   the  rioht.     When   Owen 

o 

turned,  all  eyes  turned ;  one  or  two  men 
went  hurriedly  indoors,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared at  the  doorstep  with  their  wives,  who 
also  contemplated  him,  talking  as  they  looked. 
They  seemed  uncertain  how  to  act  in  some 
matter. 

"  If  they  want  me,  surely  they  will  call  me," 
he  thought,  wondering  more  and  more.  He 
could  no  longer  doubt  tliat  he  was  connected 
with  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 

The  first  who  approached  him  was  a  boy. 

"  What  has  occurred  '? "  said  Owen. 

"  Oh,  a  man  ha'  got  crazy-religious,  and  sent 
for  the  pa'son." 
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"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  wished  he  was  dead,  he  said, 
and  he's  almost  out  of  his  mind  wi'  wishen  it 
so  much.  That  was  before  Mr.  Raunham 
came." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  said  Owen. 

"Joseph  Chinney,  one  of  the  rail  way -porters ; 
he  used  to  be  night  porter." 

"Ah — the  man  who  was  ill  this  afternoon; 
by-the-way,  he  was  told  to  come  to  the  house 
for  something,  but  he  hasn't  been.  But  has 
anything  else  happened — anything  that  con- 
cerns the  wedding  to-day  1" 

^•'  No,  sir.'' 

Concluding  that  the  connection  which  had 
seemed  to  be  traced  between  himself  and  the 
event  must  in  some  w^ay  have  arisen  from 
Cytherea's  friendliness  towards  the  man,  Owen 
turned  about  and  went  homewards  in  a  much 
quieter  frame  of  mind — yet  scarcel^^  satisfied 
with  the  solution.  The  route  he  had  chosen 
led  through  the  dairy-yard,  and  he  opened  the 
gate. 
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Five  minutes  before  this  point  of  time, 
Edward  Springrove  ^vas  looking  over  one  of  his 
father's  fields  at  an  outlying  hamlet  of  three  or 
four  cottages  some  mile-and-a-half  distant.  A 
turnpike-gate  was  close  by  the  gate  of  the  field. 

The  carrier  to  Froominster  came  up  as 
Edward  stepped  into  the  road,  and  jumped 
down  from  the  van  to  pay  toll.  He  recognised 
Springrove.  "  This  is  a  pretty  set-to  in  your 
place,  sir,"  he  said.  "'  You  don't  know  about  it, 
I  supposed" 

"Whaf?"  said  Springrove. 

The  carrier  paid  his  dues,  came  up  to 
Edward,  and  spoke  ten  words  in  a  confidential 
whisper :  then  sprang  upon  the  shafts  of  his 
vehicle,  gave  a  clinching  nod  of  significance  to 
Springrove,  and  rattled  away. 

Edward  turned  pale  with  the  intelligence. 
His  first  thought  was,  "Bring  her  home!" 

The  next — did  Owen  Graye  know  what  had 
been  discovered?  He  probably  did  by  that  time, 
but  no  risk  of  probability  must  be  run  by  a 
woman   he    loved    dearer    than    all    the    world 
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besides.  He  would  at  any  rate  make  perfectly 
sure  that  her  brother  was  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge,  by  telling  it  him  with  his  own  lips. 

OflP  he  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  old  manor- 
house. 

The  path  was  across  arable  land,  and  was 
ploughed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  field  every 
autumn,  after  which  it  was  trodden  out  afresh. 
The  thaw  had  so  loosened  the  soft  earth,  that 
lumps  of  stiff  mud  were  lifted  by  his  feet  at  every 
leap  he  took,  and  flung  against  him  by  his  rapid 
motion,  as  it  were  doggedly  impeding  him,  and 
increasing  tenfold  the  customary  effort  of 
running. 

But  he  ran  on — up  hill,  and  down  hill,  the 
same  pace  alike — like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
His  nearest  direction  too,  like  Owen's,  was 
through  the  dairy-barton,  and  as  Owen  entered 
it  he  saw  the  figure  of  Edward  rapidly  de- 
scending the  opposite  hill,  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards.  Owen  advanced  amid 
the  cows. 

The  dairyman,  who  had  hitherto  been  talking 
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loudly  on  some  absorbing  subject  to  the  maids 
and  men  milking  around  him,  turned  his  face 
towards  the  head  of  the  cow  when  Owen 
passed,  and  ceased  speaking. 

Owen  approached  him  and  said, 

"  A  singular  thing  has  happened,  I  hear. 
The  man  is  not  insane,  I  suppose?" 

"  Xot  he — he's  sensible  enough,"  said  the 
dairyman,  and  paused.  He  was  a  man  nois}' 
with  his  associates — stolid  and  taciturn  with 
strangers. 

'•'  Is  it  true  that  he  is  Chinney  the  railway- 
porter  1" 

"  That's  the  man,  sir."'  The  maids  and  men 
sitting  under  the  cows  were  all  attentively 
listening  to  this  discourse,  milking  irregularly, 
and  softly  directing  the  jets  against  the  sides  of 
the  pail. 

Owen  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  much 
as  his  mind  dreaded  anything  of  the  nature  of 
ridicule.  "  The  people  all  seem  to  look  at  me, 
as  if  something  seriously  concerned  me  ;  is  it 
this  stupid  matter,  or  what  is  it  %  " 
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"  Surely  sir,  you  know  better  than  anybody 
else  if  such  a  strange  thing  concerns  you." 

''What  strange  thing  r' 

"  Don't  3'ou  know  !  His  confessing  to  Parson 
Raunham." 

"  What  did  he  confess  ;  tell  me." 

''If  you  really  ha'n't  heard,  'tis  this.  He 
was  as  usual  on  duty  at  the  station  on  the  night 
of  the  fire  last  year,  otherwise  he  wouldn't  ha 
known  it.'' 

"  Known  what  1  for  God's  sake  tell,  man." 

But  at  this  instant  the  two  opposite  gates  of 
the  dairy -yard,  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the 
west  side,  slammed  almost  simultaneously. 

The  rector  from  one,  Springrove  from  the 
other,  came  striding  across  the  barton. 

Edward  was  nearest,  and  spoke  first.  He 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Your  sister  is  not  legally 
married  I  His  first  wife  is  still  living !  How  it 
comes  out  I  don't  know  !  " 

"  0  here  you  are  at  last,  Mr.  Graye,  thaidc 
heaven ! "  said  the  rector,  breathlessly.  "  I 
have  been  to  the  Old  House  and  then  to  Miss 
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Aldclyffe's  looking  for  you — something  very 
extraordinary."  He  beckoned  to  Owen,  after- 
wards included  Springrove  in  his  glance,  and  the 
three  stepped  aside  together. 

"  A  porter  at  the  station.  He  was  a  curious 
nervous  man.  He  had  been  in  a  strange  state 
all  day,  but  he  wouldn't  go  home.  Your  sister 
was  kind  to  him,  it  seems,  this  afternoon.  When 
she  and  her  husband  had  gone,  he  went  on  with 
his  work,  shifting  luggage-vans.  Well,  he  got 
in  the  way,  as  if  he  were  quite  lost  to  what  was 
going  on,  and  they  sent  him  home  at  last. 
Then  he  wished  to  see  me.  I  went  directly. 
There  was  something  on  his  mind,  he  said,  and 
told  it.  About  the  time  when  the  fire  of  last 
November  twelvemonth  was  got  under,  whilst 
he  was  by  himself  in  the  porter's  room,  almost 
asleep,  somebody  came  to  the  station  and  tried 
to  open  the  door.  He  went  out  and  found  the 
person  to  be  the  lady  he  had  accompanied  to 
Carriford  earher  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Manston. 
She  asked,  when  ^vould  be  another  train  to 
London  1     The  first  the  next  morning,  he  told 
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her,  was  at  a  quarter  past  six  'o  clock  from 
Ores  ton,  but  that  it  was  express,  and  didn't  stop 
at  Carriford-Road — it  didn't  stop  till  it  got  to 
Froominster.  '  How  far  is  it  to  Froominster  1 ' 
she  said.  'Four  miles,'  he  said.  She  thanked  him, 
and  went  away  up  the  line.  In  a  short  time  she 
ran  back  and  took  out  her  purse.  'Don't  on  any 
account  say  a  word  in  the  village  or  anywhere 
that  I  have  been  here,  or  a  single  breath  about 
me — I'm  ashamed  ever  to  have  come.'  He  pro- 
mised ;  she  took  out  two  sovereigns.  'Swear  it 
on  the  testament  in  the  waiting  room,'  she  said, 
'  and  I'll  pay  3^ou  these.'  He  got  the  book,  took 
an  oath  upon  it,  received  the  money,  and  she  left 
him.  He  was  off  duty  at  half-past  five.  He  has 
kept  silence  all  through  the  intervening  time 
till  now,  but  lately  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  conscience  and  weak 
mind.  Yet  the  nearer  came  the  wedding-day,  the 
more  he  feared  to  tell.  The  actual  marriage  filled 
him  with  remorse.  He  says  your  sister's  kind- 
ness afterwards  was  like  a  knife  going  through 
his  heart.     He  thought  he  had  ruined  her." 
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"  But  whatever  can  be  done  1  Why  didn't  he 
speak  sooner  !  "  cried  Owen. 

"  He  actually  called  at  my  house  twice 
yesterday/'  the  rector  continued,  "resolved,  it 
seems,  to  unburden  his  mhid.  I  was  out  both 
times — he  left  no  message,  and  they  say,  he 
looked  relieved  that  his  object  was  defeated. 
Then  he  says  he  resolved  to  come  to  you  at  the 
Old  House  last  night — started,  reached  the 
door,  and  dreaded  to  knock — and  then  went 
home  again." 

"  Here  will  be  a  tale  for  the  newsmongers  of 
the  county,"  said  Owen,  bitterly.  "  The  idea  of 
his  not  opening  his  mouth  sooner — the  crimi- 
nality of  the  thing  !  " 

"Ah  that's  the  inconsistency  of  a  weak 
nature.  But  now  that  it  is  put  to  us  in  this 
way,  how  much  more  probable  it  seems  that  she 
should  have  escaped  than  have  been  burnt — " 

"You  will  of  course  go  straight  to  Mr. 
Manston,  and  ask  him  what  it  all  means  1 " 
Edward  interrupted. 

"  Of  course  I  shall !     Manston  has  no  right 
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to  carry  off  my  sister  unless  he's  her  husband," 
said  Owen,  "  I  shall  go  and  separate  them." 

''  Certainl}^  you  will,"  said  the  rector. 

"  Where's  the  man  1 " 

"  In  his  cottage." 

"'Tis  no  use  going  to  him,  either.  I  must 
go  off  at  once  and  overtake  them — lay  the  case 
before  Manston,  and  ask  him  for  additional  and 
certain  proofs  of  his  first  wife's  death.  An 
up-train  passes  soon,  I  think." 

"  AYhere  have  they  gone  '? "  said  Edward. 

"  To  Paris — as  far  as  Southampton  this 
afternoon,  to  proceed  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Where  in  Southampton  ? " 

"I  really  don't  know — some  hotel.  I  only 
have  their  Paris  address.  But  I  shall  find  them 
by  making  a  few  inquiries." 

The  rector  had  in  the  meantime  been  taking 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  now  opened  it  at  the 
first  page,  whereon,  it  was  his  custom  every 
month  to  gum  a  small  railway  time-table — cut 
from  the  local  newspaper. 

"The  afternoon  express  is  just  gone,"  he  said, 
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holding  open  the  page,  and  the  next  train  to 
Southampton  passes  at  ten  minutes  to  six 
o'clock.  Kow  it  wants — let  me  see — five-and- 
forty  minutes  to  that  time.  ]\Ir.  Graje,  my 
advice  is  that  you  come  with  me  to  the  porter's 
cottage,  where  I  will  shortly  write  out  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  has  said,  and  get  him  to  sign 
it.  You  will  then  have  far  better  grounds 
for  interfering  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manston 
than  if  you  went  to  them  with  a  mere  hearsay 
story." 

The  suggestion  seemed  a  good  one.  "Yes, 
there  will  be  time  before  the  train  starts," 
said  Owen. 

Edward  had  been  musing  restlessly. 

"Let  me  go  to  Southampton  in  your  place, 
on  account  of  your  lameness  1"  he  said  suddenly 
to  Graye. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  think  I 
can  scarcely  accept  the  offer,"  returned  Owen 
coldly.  "^Ir.  Manston  is  an  honourable  man, 
and  I  had  much  better  see  him  myself." 

"There   is   no   doubt,"   said   Mr.    Raunham, 

VOL.    II.  S 
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*'  that  the  death  of  his  wife  was  fully  believed  in 
by  himself." 

"  None  whatever/'  said  Owen  ;  "  and  the  news 
must  be  broken  to  him,  and  the  question  of 
other  proofs  asked,  in  a  friendly  way.  It  would 
not  do  for  Mr.  Springrove  to  appear  in  the 
case  at  all/'  He  still  spoke  rather  coldly ; 
the  recollection  of  the  attachment  between  his 
sister  and  Edward  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to 
him. 

"You  will  never  find  them,"  said  Edward. 
"  You  have  never  been  to  Southampton,  and  I 
know  every  house  there." 

"That  makes  little  difference,"  said  the 
rector,  "he  will  have  a  cab.  Certainly  Mr. 
Graye  is  the  proper  man  to  go  on  the  errand." 

"  Stay ;  I'll  telegraph  to  ask  them  to  meet 
me  when  I  arrive  at  the  terminus,"  said 
Owen  ;  "  that  is,  if  their  train  has  not  already 
arrived." 

Mr.  Raunham  pulled  out  his  pocket-book 
again.  "The  two-thirty  train  reached  South- 
ampton a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  he  said. 
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It  was  too  late  to  catch  them  at  the  station. 
Nevertheless,  the  rector  suggested  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  direct  a  message  to  "  all  the 
respectable  hotels  in  Southampton,"  on  the 
chance  of  its  finding  them,  and  thus  saving  a 
deal  of  personal  labour  to  Owen  in  searching 
about  the  place. 

"  ril  go  and  telegraph,  whilst  you  return 
to  the  man,"  said  Edward ;  an  offer  which  w^as 
accepted.  Graye  and  the  rector  then  turned 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  porter's  cottage. 

Edward,  to  dispatch  the  message  at  once, 
hurriedly  followed  the  road  towards  the 
station,  still  restlessly  thinking.  All  Owens 
proceedings  were  based  on  the  assumption, 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  of  Manston's 
good  faith,  and  that  he  would  readily  acquiesce 
in  any  arrangement  which  should  clear  up  the 
mystery.  "But,"  thought  Edward,  "suppose 
— and  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  cannot  help  sup- 
posing it — that  Manston  is  not  that  honourable 
man,  what  will  a  young  and  inexperienced  fellow 
like  Owen  do  ?     Will   he  not  be  hood-winked 
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by  some  specious  story  or  another,  framed  to 
last  till  Manston  gets  tired  of  poor  Cytherea? 
And  then  the  disclosure  of  the  truth  will  ruin 
and  blacken  both  their  futures  irremediably."' 

However,  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  com- 
mission. This  he  put  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
request  from  Owen  to  Manston,  that  Manston 
would  come  to  the  Southampton  platform  and 
wait  for  Owen's  arrival,  as  he  valued  his  repu- 
tation. The  message  was  directed  as  the  rector 
had  suggested,  Edward  guaranteeing  to  the 
clerk  who  sent  it  off  that  every  expense  con- 
nected with  the  search  would  be  paid. 

No  sooner  had  the  telegram  been  dispatched 
than  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  want  of 
foresight  shown  in  sending  it.  Had  Manston, 
all  the  time,  a  knowledge  that  his  first  wife 
lived,  the  telegram  would  be  a  forewarning 
which  might  enable  him  to  defeat  Owen  still 
more  signally. 

Whilst  the  machine  was  still  giving  off  its 
multitudinous  series  of  raps,  Edward  heard  a 
powerful  rush  under  the  shed  outside,  followed 
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by  a  long  sonorous  creak.  It  was  a  train  of 
some  sort,  stealing  softly  into  the  station,  and 
it  was  an  up-train.  There  was  the  ring  of  a 
bell.     It  was  certainly  a  passenger-train. 

Yet  the  booking-office  window  was  closed. 

"  Ho,  ho,  John,  seventeen  minutes  after  time, 
and  only  three  stations  up  the  line.  The  incline 
again  ?  "  The  Toice  was  the  station-master's, 
and  the  reply  seemed  to  come  from  the  guard. 

"  Yes,  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel.  The 
thaw  has  made  it  all  in  a  perfect  cloud  of  fog, 
and  the  rails  are  as  slippery  as  glass.  We  had 
to  bring  them  through  the  tunnel  at  twice."' 

"Anybody  else  for  the  four  -  forty  -  five 
express  1 ''  the  voice  continued.  The  few  pas- 
sengers, having  crossed  over  to  the  other  side 
long  before  this  time,  had  taken  their  places  at 
once. 

A  conviction  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
Edward  s  mind ;  then  a  wish  overwhelmed 
him.  The  conviction — as  startling  as  it  was 
sudden — was  that  Manston  was  a  villain,  who 
at  some   earlier  time  had   discovered  that  his 
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wife  lived,  and  had  bribed  her  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  that  he  might  possess  Cytherea.  The 
wish  was — to  proceed  at  once  by  this  very 
train  that  was  starting,  find  Manston  before  he 
would  expect  from  the  words  of  the  telegram 
(if  he  got  it),  that  anybody  from  Carriford 
could  be  with  him — charge  him  boldly  with  the 
crime,  and  trust  to  his  consequent  confusion  (if 
he  were  guilty),  for  a  solution  of  the  extra- 
ordinary riddle,  and  the  release  of  Cytherea  ! 

The  ticket-office  had  been  locked  up  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  at  which  the  train  was 
due.  Eushing  out  as  the  guard  blew  his 
whistle,  Edward  opened  the  door  of  a  carriage 
and  leapt  in.  The  train  moved  along,  and  he 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Springrove  had  long  since  passed  that  pecu- 
liar Hne  which  lies  across  the  course  of  falling 
in  love — if  indeed  it  may  not  be  called  the 
initial  itself  of  the  complete  passion — a  longing 
to  cherish ;  when  the  woman  is  shifted  in  a 
man's  mind  from  the  region  of  mere  admira- 
tion  to   the   region   of  warm   fellowship.     At 
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this  assumption  of  her  nature,  she  changes  to 
him  in  tone,  hue,  and  expression.  All  about 
the  loved  one  that  said  ''Her"  before,  says 
"  Us  "  now.  E3^es  that  were  to  be  subdued 
become  eyes  to  be  feared  for  :  a  brain  that  was 
to  be  probed  by  cynicism  becomes  a  brain  that 
is  to  be  tenderly  assisted  :  feet  that  were  to  be 
tested  in  the  dance  become  feet  that  are  not 
to  be  distressed :  the  once -criticised  accent, 
manner,  and  dress,  become  the  clients  of  a 
special  pleader. 


§  6.  Five  to  eight  d clock,  "p.m. 

Now  that  he  was  fairly  on  the  track,  and 
had  begun  to  cool  down,  Edward  remembered 
that  he  had  nothing  to  show — no  legal  autho- 
rity whatever  to  question  Manston,  or  interfere 
between  him  and  Cytherea  as  husband  and 
wife.  He  now  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  rector 
in  obtaining  a  signed  confession  from  the 
porter.  The  document  would  not  be  a  death- 
bed  confession — perhaps   not   worth   anything 
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legally — but  it  would  be  held  by  Owen,  and  he 
alone,  as  Cytherea's  natural  guardian,  could  sepa- 
rate them  on  the  mere  ground  of  an  unproved 
probability,  or  what  might  perhaps  be  called 
the  hallucination  of  an  idiot.  Edward  himself, 
however,  was  as  firmly  convinced  as  the  rector 
had  been  of  the  truth  of  the  man's  story,  and 
paced  backward  and  forward  the  solitary  com- 
partment as  the  train  wound  through  the  dark 
heathery  plains,  the  mazy  woods,  and  moaning 
coppices,  as  resolved  as  ever  to  pounce  on  Man- 
ston,  and  charge  him  with  the  crime  during  the 
critical  interval  between  the  reception  of  the 
telegram  and  the  hour  at  which  Owen's  train 
would  arrive — trusting  to  circumstances  for 
what  he  should  say  and  do  afterwards,  but 
making  up  his  mind  to  be  a  ready  second  to 
Owen  in  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

At  thirty-three  minutes  past  seven  he  stood 
on  the  platform  of  the  station  at  Southampton  : 
a  clear  hour  before  the  train  containing  Owen 
could  possibly  arrive. 

Making  a  few  inquiries  here,  but  too   im- 
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patient  to  pursue  his  inyestigation  carefully  and 
inductivel}^,  lie  ^vent  into  the  town. 

At  the  expiration  of  another  half-hour  he 
had  visited  seven  hotels  and  inns,  large  and 
small,  asking  the  same  questions  at  each,  and 
always  receiving  the  same  reply — nobody  of 
that  name,  or  answering  to  that  description,  had 
been  there.  A  boy  from  the  telegraph-office 
had  called,  asking  for  the  same  persons,  if  they 
recollected  rightly. 

He  reflected  awhile,  struck  again  by  a  painful 
thought  that  they  might  possibly  have  decided 
to  cross  the  Channel  by  the  night  boat.  Then 
he  hastened  off  to  another  quarter  of  the  town 
to  pursue  his  inquiries  among  hotels  of  the 
more  old-fashioned  and  quiet  class.  His 
stained  and  wTary  appearance  obtained  for  him 
but  a  modicum  of  civility  wherever  he  went, 
which  made  his  task  yet  more  difficult.  He 
called  at  three  several  houses  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  same  result  as  before.  He 
entered  the  door  of  the  fourth  house  whilst  the 
clock  of  the  nearest  church  was  strikiDir  eio'ht. 
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"  Have  a  tall  gentleman  named  Manston,  and 
a  young  wife  arrived  here  this  evening  ? "  he 
asked  again,  in  words  which  had  grown  odd  to 
his  ears  from  very  familiarity. 

"  A  new-married  couple,  did  you  say '? " 

"  They  are,  though  I  didn't  say  so." 

"  They  have  taken  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room, number  thirteen." 

"  Are  they  indoors  '?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Eliza  !  " 

"  Yes,  m'm." 

"  See  if  number  thirteen  is  in— ^that  gentle- 
man and  his  wife." 

"  Yes,  m'm.'' 

"  Has  any  telegram  come  for  them  ?  ''  said 
Edward,  when  the  maid  had  gone  on  her 
errand. 

"  No — nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"  Somebody  did  come  and  ask  if  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Masters,  or  some  such  name,  were  here  this 
evening,"  said  another  voice  from  the  back  of 
the  bar-parlour. 

"  And  did  they  get  the  message  1 " 
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"  Of  course  they  did  not — they  were  not  here 
— they  didn't  come  till  half-an-hour  after 
that.  The  man  who  made  inquiries  left  no 
message.  I  told  them  when  they  came  that 
they,  or  a  name  something  like  theirs,  had 
been  asked  for,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  be,  and  so  the  matter 
dropped." 

The  chambermaid  came  back.  "  The  gentle- 
man is  not  in,  but  the  lady  is — Who  shall  I 
say'? 

"  Nobody,"  said  Edward.  For  it  now  became 
necessary  to  reflect  upon  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. His  object  in  finding  their  where- 
abouts— apart  from  the  wish  to  assist  Owen — 
had  been  to  see  Manston,  ask  him  flatly  for  an 
explanation,  and  confirm  the  request  of  the 
message  in  the  presence  of  Cytlierea — so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  steward's  palming 
off  a  story  upon  Cytherea,  or  eluding  her 
brother  when  he  came.  But  here  were  two 
important  modifications  of  the  expected  con- 
dition of  affairs.     The  teleoram  had  not  been 
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received,    and    Cjtherea    was    in    the    house 
alone. 

He  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  intruding 
upon  her  in  Manston's  absence.  Besides,  the 
-women  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  would  see 
him — his  intrusion  would  seem  odd  —  and 
Manston  might  return  at  any  moment.  He 
certainly  might  call,  and  wait  for  Manston  with 
the  accusation  upon  his  tongue,  as  he  had 
intended.  But  it  was  a  doubtful  course.  That 
idea  had  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
Cytherea  was  not  married.  If  the  first  wife 
were  really  dead  after  all — and  he  felt  sick  at 
the  thought — Cytherea  as  the  steward's  wife 
might  in  after  years — perhaps,  at  once — be 
subjected  to  indignity  and  cruelty  on  account  of 
an  old  lover's  interference  now. 

Yes.  perhaps  the  announcement  would  come 
most  properly  and  safely  for  her  from  her 
brother  Owen,  the  time  of  whose  arrival  had 
almost  expired. 

But,  on  turning  round,  he  saw  that  the 
staircase  and  passage  were  quite  deserted.     He 
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and  his  errand  had  as  completely  died  from  the 
minds  of  the  attendants  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  between 
him  and  Cytherea's  presence.  Eeason  was 
powerless  now ;  he  must  see  her, — right  or 
wrong,  fair  or  unfair  to  Manston — offensive  to 
her  brother  or  no.  His  hps  must  be  the  first 
to  tell  the  alarming  story  to  her.  Who  loved 
her  as  he  !  He  went  back  lightly  through  the 
hall,  up  the  stairs,  two  at  a  time,  and  followed 
the  corridor  till  he  came  to  the  door  numbered 
thirteen. 

He  knocked  softly  :  nobody  answered. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose  if  he  would  speak 
to  Cytherea  before  Manston  came.  He  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door  and  looked  in.  The 
lamp  on  the  table  burned  low,  and  showed 
writing  materials  open  beside  it ;  the  chief  light 
came  from  the  fire,  the  direct  rays  of  which 
were  obscured  by  a  sweet  familiar  outhne  of 
head  and  shoulders — still  as  precious  to  him  as 
ever. 
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.711. 


^  1.  A  quarter  2^ ast  eight  o  clock,  p. 

There  is  an  attitude — approxiraatively  called 
pensive — in  which  the  soul  of  a  human  being, 
and  especially  of  a  woman,  dominates  out- 
wardly and  expresses  its  presence  so  strongly, 
that  the  intangible  essence  seems  more  apparent 
than  the  body  itself.  This  was  Cytherea's 
expression  now.  What  old  days  and  sunny 
eves  at  Creston  Bay  was  she  picturing  1  Her 
reverie  had  caused  her  not  to  notice  his  knock. 

"  Cytherea  !  "  he  said,  softly. 

She  let  drop  her  hand,  and  turned  her  head, 
evidently  thinking  that  her  visitor  could  be  no 
other  than  Manston,  yet  puzzled  at  the  voice. 

There  was  no  preface  on  Springrove's  tongue  ; 
he  forgot  his  position — hers — that  he  had  come 
to  ask  quietly  if  Manston  had  other  proofs  of 
being  a  widower — everything — and  jumped  to 
a  conclusion. 

"  You  are  not  his  wife,  Cytherea — come  away, 
he  has  a  wife  living ! "  he  cried  in  an  agitated 
whisper.     "  Owen  will  be  here  directly." 
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She  started  up,  recognised  the  tidings  first, 
the  bearer  of  them  afterwards.  "  Not  his  wife  ? 
— Oh  what  is  it— what — who  is  living  1  '^  She 
awoke  by  degrees.  "  What  must  I  do  ? 
Edward,  it  is  you  !  Why  did  you  come  ?  where 
is  Owen  '?  " 

"  What  has  Manston  shown  you  in  proof  of 
the  death  of  his  other  wife  ?     Tell  me  quick.'' 

"  Nothing — we  have  never  spoken  of  the 
subject.  Where  is  my  brother  Owen  ?  I  want 
him,  I  want  him  !  " 

"  He  is  coming  by-and-by.  Come  to  the 
station  to  meet  him — do,"  implored  Springrove. 
"If  Mr.  Manston  comes,  he  will  keep  you 
from  me  :  I  am  nobody,"  he  added,  bitterly, 
feeling  the  reproach  her  words  had  faintly 
shadowed  forth. 

"Mr.  Manston  is  only  gone  out  to  post  a 
letter  he  has  just  written,"  she  said,  and  with- 
out being  distinctly  cognizant  of  the  action,  she 
wildly  looked  for  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
began  putting  them  on,  but  in  the  act  of  fasten- 
ing them  uttered  a  spasmodic  cry. 
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"  No,  I'll  not  go  out  Tvith  you/'  she  said,  fling- 
ing the  articles  down  again.  Running  to  the 
door  she  flitted  along  the  passage,  and  down- 
stairs. 

"Give  me  a  private  room — quite  private," 
she  said  breathlessly  to  some  one  below. 

*•  Number  twelve  is  a  single  room,  madam, 
and  unoccupied,"  said  some  tongue  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Without  waiting  for  any  person  to  show  her 
into  it,  C3^therea  hurried  up  stairs  again, 
brushed  through  the  corridor,  entered  the 
room  specified,  and  closed  the  door.  Edward 
heard  her  sob  out  : — 

"Nobody  but  Owen  shall  speak  to  me  : 
nobody  ! " 

"  He  will  be  here  directly,"  said  Springrove, 
close  against  the  panel,  and  then  went  tow^ards 
the  stairs.     He  had  seen  her  ;  it  was  enough. 

He  descended,  stepped  into  the  street,  and 
hastened  to  meet  Owen  at  the  railway-station. 

As  for  the  poor  maiden  who  had  received  the 
news,  she  knew  not  what  to  think.   She  listened 
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till  the  echo  of  Edward's  footsteps  had  died 
away  :  then  bowed  her  face  upon  the  bed. 
Her  sudden  impulse  had  been  to  escape  from 
sight.  Her  weariness  after  the  unwonted  strain, 
mental  and  bodily,  which  had  been  put  upon 
her  by  the  scenes  she  had  passed  through  dur- 
ing the  long  day,  rendered  her  much  more  timid 
and  shaken  by  her  position  than  she  would 
naturally  have  been.  She  thought  and  thought 
of  that  single  fact  which  had  been  told  her — 
that  the  first  Mrs.  Mansion  was  still  living — 
till  her  brain  seemed  ready  to  burst  its  confine- 
ment with  excess  of  throbbing.  It  was  only 
natural  that  she  should,  by  degrees,  be  unable 
to  separate  the  discovery,  which  was  matter  of 
fact,  from  the  suspicion  of  treachery  on  her 
husband's  part,  which  was  only  matter  of 
inference.  And  thus  there  arose  in  her  a 
personal  fear  of  him. 

"Suppose  he  should  come  in  now  and 
murder  me  ! ''  This  at  first  mere  frenzied 
supposition,  grew  by  degrees  to  a  definite  horror 
of  his   presence,  and  especially  of  his  intense 
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gaze.  Thus  she  raised  herself  to  a  heat  of 
excitement,  which  was  none  the  less  real  for 
being  vented  in  no  cry  of  any  kind.  No  :  she 
could  not  meet  Manston's  eye  alone,  she  would 
only  see  him  in  her  brother's  company. 

Almost  delirious  with  this  idea,  she  ran  and 
locked  the  door  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
her  intentions  being  nullified,  or  a  look  or  word 
being  flung  at  her  by  anybody  whilst  she  knew 
not  what  she  was. 


§   8.  Half -fast  eiglil  d  clock,  ]r).m. 

Then  Cytherea  felt  her  way  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room  till  she  came  to  the  head  of 
the  bed,  where  she  searched  for  the  bell- 
rope  and  gave  it  a  pull.  Her  summons  was 
speedily  answered  by  the  landlady  herself, 
whose  curiosity  to  know  the  meaning  of  these 
strange  proceedings  knew  no  bounds.  The 
landlady  attempted  to  turn  the  handle  of  the 
door.  Cytherea  kept  the  door  locked.  "Please 
tell  Mr.    Manston  when   he  comes   that  I  am 
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ill/'  she  said  from  the  inside,  "and  that  I 
cannot  see  him.'^ 

"  Certainly  I  will,  madam/^  said  the  landlady. 
"  Won't  you  have  a  fire  ?  '^ 

"  No  thank  you." 

"Nor  a  light r' 

"  I  don't  want  one,  thank  you." 

"Nor  anything?" 

"Nothing." 

The  landlady  withdrew,  thinking  her  visitor 
half-insane. 

Manston  came  in  about  five  minutes  later, 
and  went  at  once  up  to  the  sitting-room,  fully 
expecting  to  find  his  wife  there.  He  looked 
round,  rang,  and  was  told  the  words  Cytherea 
had  said,  that  she  was  too  ill  to  be  seen. 

"  She  is  in  number-twelve  room,"  added  the 
maid. 

Manston  was  alarmed,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.     "  Cytherea  '?  " 

"  I  am  unwell,  I  cannot  see  you,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  seriously  ill,  dearest?  Surely 
not." 

T    2 
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"  No,  not  seriously." 

"  Let  me  come  in,  I  will  get  a  doctor." 

"  No,  he  can't  see  me  either." 

"  She  won't  open  the  door,  sir,  not  to  nobody 
at  all ! "  said  the  chamber-maid  with  wonder- 
waiting  eyes. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  and  be  off ! ''  said 
Mans  ton  with  a  snap. 

The  maid  vanished. 

"  Come,  Cytherea,  this  is  foolish — indeed  it 

is — not    opening    the    door I    cannot 

comprehend  what  can  be  the  matter  with  you. 
Nor  can  a  doctor  either,  unless  he  sees  you." 

Her  voice  had  trembled  more  and  more  at 
each  answer  she  gave,  but  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  come  out  and  confront  him.  Hating 
scenes,  Manston  went  back  to  the  sitting-room, 
greatly  irritated  and  perplexed. 

And  there  Cytherea  from  the  adjoining  room 
could  hear  him  pacing  up  and  down.  She 
thought,  "Suppose  he  insists  upon  seeing  me 
— he  probably  may — and  will  burst  open  the 
door!"    This  notion  increased,  and  she  sank  into 
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a  corner  in  a  half-somnolent  state,  but  with  ears 
alive  to  the  slightest  sound.  Reason  could  not 
overthrow  the  delirious  fancy  that  outside  her 
door  stood  Manston  and  all  the  people  in  the 
hotel,  waitins:  to  lauorh  her  to  scorn. 


§  9.  Half -past  eiglit  to  eleven^  p.m. 

In  the  meantime,  Springrove  was  pacing  up 
and  down  the  arrival-platform  of  the  railway 
station. 

Half-past  eight  o'clock — the  time  at  which 
Owen's  train  was  due — had  come,  and  passed, 
but  no  train  appeared. 

"When  will  the  eight-thirty  train  be  in?" 
he  asked  of  a  man  who  was  sweeping  the  mud 
from  the  step. 

"  She  is  not  expected  yet  this  hour." 

"  How  is  that  i  " 

"  Christmas  time  you  see,  'tis  always  so. 
People  are  running  about  to  see  their  friends. 
The  trains  have  been  like  it  ever  since  Christmas- 
eve,  and  will  be  for  another  week  yet." 
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Edward  again  went  on  walking  and  waiting 
under  the  draughty  roof.  He  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  leave  the  spot.  His  mind  was  so 
intent  upon  the  importance  of  meeting  with 
Owen,  and  informing  him  of  Cytherea's  where- 
abouts, that  he  could  not  but  fancy  Owen 
might  leave  the  station  unobserved  if  he  turned 
his  back,  and  become  lost  to  him  in  the  streets 
of  the  town. 

The  hour  expired.  Ten  o'clock  struck. 
"  When  will  the  train  be  in  '? "'  said  Edward  to 
the  telegraph-clerk. 

"In  five-and-thirty  minutes.     She's  now  at 

L .     They  have  extra  passengers,  and  the 

rails  are  bad  to-day." 

At  last,  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  the  train  came 
in. 

The  first  to  ahght  from  it  was  Owen,  looking 
pale  and  cold.  He  casually  glanced  round  upon 
the  nearly  deserted  platform,  and  was  hurrying 
to  the  outlet,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  Edward. 
At  sight  of  his  friend  he  was  quite  bewildered, 
and  could  not  speak. 
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"  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Graye,"  said  Edward  cheer- 
fullj.  ''  I  have  seen  Cytherea,  and  she  has 
been  waiting  for  you  these  two  or  three  hours." 

Owen  took  Edward's  hand,  pressed  it,  and 
looked  at  him  in  silence.  Such  was  the  concen- 
tration of  his  mind,  that  not  till  manv  minutes 
after  did  he  think  of  inquiring  how  Springrove 
had  contrived  to  be  there  before  him. 


§  10.  Eleven  o'clock,  p.m. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  it 
Avas  arranged  between  Springrove  and  Graye 
that  the  latter  only  should  enter,  Edward  wait- 
ino;  outside.  Owen  had  remembered  continu- 
ally  what  his  friend  had  frequently  overlooked, 
that  there  was  yet  a  possibility  of  his  sister 
being  Manston's  wife,  and  the  recollection 
taught  him  to  avoid  any  rashness  in  his  pro- 
ceedings which  might  lead  to  bitterness  here- 
after. 

Entering  the  room,  he  found  Manston  sitting 
in   the    chair    which    had   been    occupied    by 
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Cytlierea  on  Edward's  visit,  three  hours'  earher. 
Before  Owen  had  spoken,  Manston  arose,  and 
stepping  past  him,  closed  the  door.  His  face 
appeared  harassed — much  more  troubled  than 
the  slight  circumstance  which  had  as  yet  come 
to  his  knowledge  seemed  to  account  for. 

Manston  could  form  no  reason  for  Owen's 
presence,  but  intuitively  linked  it  with  Cy- 
therea's  seclusion.  "Altogether  this  is  most 
unseeml}^"  he  said,  "  whatever  it  may  mean." 

"Don't  think  there  is  meant  anything  un- 
friendly by  my  coming  here,"  said  Owen, 
earnestly  ;  "  but  listen  to  this  and  think  if  I 
could  do  otherwise  than  come." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  confession  of 
Chinney  the  porter,  as  hastily  w^ritten  out  by 
the  vicar,  and  read  it  aloud.  The  aspects  of 
Manston's  face  whilst  he  listened  to  the  open- 
ing words  were  strange,  dark,  and  mysterious 
enough  to  have  justified  suspicions  that  no 
deceit  could  be  too  complicated  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  impulses,  had  there  not  over- 
ridden them  all,  as  the  reading  went  on,  a  new 
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and  irrepressible  expression — one  unmistakably 
honest.  It  ^ras  that  of  unquahfiecl  amazement 
in  the  steward's  mind  at  the  news  he  heard. 
Owen  looked  up,  and  saw  it.  The  sight  only 
confirmed  him  in  the  behef  he  had  held 
throughout,  in  antagonism  to  Edward's  sus- 
picions. 

There  could  no  longer  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  if  the  first  Mrs.  Manston  lived,  her  hus- 
band was  ignorant  of  the  fact.  What  he  could 
have  feared  by  his  ghastly  look  at  first,  and 
now  have  ceased  to  fear,  it  was  quite  futile  to 
conjecture. 

"Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  your 
complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  m.atter ;  you 
cannot  suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  do/'  said 
Owen  when  he  had  finished  reading.  "  But  is 
it  not  best  for  both  that  Cytherea  should  come 
back  with  me  till  the  matter  is  cleared  up  ^  In 
fact,  under  the  circumstances,  no  other  course 
is  left  open  to  me  than  to  request  it." 

Whatever  Manston's  original  feelings  had 
been,  all  in   him    now  gave  way  to  irritation. 
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and  irritation  to  rage.  He  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  till  he  had  mastered  it ;  then  said  in 
ordinary  tones  : — 

"  Certainl}^  I  know  no  more  than  you  and 
others  know — it  was  a  gratuitous  unpleasant- 
ness in  you  to  say  you  did  not  doubt  me. 
Why  should  you,  or  anybody  have  doubted 
me  ? " 

"  Well,  where  is  my  sister  1 "  said  Owen. 

"Locked  in  the  next  room.^' 

His  own  answer  reminded  Manston  that 
Cytherea  must  by  some  inscrutable  means  have 
had  an  inkling  of  the  event. 

Owen  had  gone  to  the  door  of  Cytherea's 
room. 

"Cytherea,  darhng — 'tis  Owen,"  he  said, 
outside  the  door.  A  rustling  of  clothes,  soft 
footsteps,  and  a  voice  saying  from  the  inside, 
"  Is  it  really  you,  Owen — is  it  really  1 " 

"  It  is." 

"  0,  will  you  take  care  of  me ! " 

"Always." 

She  unlocked  the  door  and  retreated  again. 
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Mansion  camo  forward  from  the  other  room* 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  as  Owen  pushed 
open  the  door. 

Her  frightened  eyes  were  unnatm*allj  large, 
and  shone  like  stars  in  the  darkness  of  the 
background,  as  the  light  fell  upon  them.  She 
leapt  up  to  Owen  in  one  bound,  her  small  taper 
fingers  extended  like  the  leaves  of  a  lupine. 
Then  she  clasped  her  cold  and  trembling  hands 
round  his  neck,  and  shivered. 

The  sight  of  her  ao-ain  kindled  all  Mansion's 
passions  into  activity.  "  She  shall  not  go  with 
you,"  he  said  firmly,  and  stepping  a  pace  or 
two  closer,  "  unless  you  prove  that  she  is  not 
my  wife ;  and  you  can't  do  it ! "' 

"  This  is  proof,"  said  Owen,  holding  up  the 
paper. 

"No  proof  at  all!"  said  Mansion  hotly. 
"  'Tis  not  a  death-bed  confession,  and  those  are 
the    only    things    of    the    kind    held   as   good 

evidence.'' 

« 

"  Send  for  a  lawyer,"  Owen  returned,  "  and 
let  him  tell  us  the  proper  course  to  adopt." 
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"Never  mind  the  law — ^let  me  go  with 
Owen!"  cried  Cjtherea,  still  holding  on  to  him. 
''  You  will  let  me  go  with  him,  won't  you,  sir?" 
she  said,  turning  apjoealingly  to  Manston. 

"We'll  have  it  all  right  and  square,"  said 
Manston,  with  more  quietness.  "  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  brother  sending  for  a  lawyer 
if  he  wants  to." 

It  was  getting  on  for  twelve  o'clock,  but  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed 
on  account  of  the  mystery  on  the  first  floor, 
which  was  an  occurrence  unusual  in  the  quiet 
family  lodging.  Owen  looked  over  the  ban- 
nisters, and  saw  him  standing  in  the  hall.  It 
struck  Graye  that  the  wisest  course  would  be 
to  take  the  landlord  to  a  certain  extent  into 
their  confidence,  appeal  to  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
information  he  wanted,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
episode  of  the  evening  from  becoming  a  pubUc 
piece  of  news.  He  cajled  the  landlord  up  to 
where  they  stood,  and  told  him  the  main  facts 
of  the  story. 
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The  landlord  ^\as  fortunately  a  quiet,  pre- 
judiced man,  and  a  meditative  smoker. 

"  I  know  the  very  man  you  want  to  see — the 
very  man/^  he  said,  looking  into  the  extreme 
centre  of  the  candle  flame.  "  Sharp  as  a  needle 
and  not  over  rich.  Timms  will  put  you  all 
straight  in  no  time — trust  Timms  for  that." 

"  He's  in  bed  by  this  time,  for  certain,"  said 
Owen. 

"Never  mind  that — Timms  knows  me,  I 
know  him.  Hell  oblige  me  as  a  personal 
favour.  Wait  here  a  bit.  Perhaps  too  he's  up 
at  some  party  or  another — he's  a  nice  jovial 
fellow,  sharp  as  a  needle  too  ;  mind  you,  sharp 
as  a  needle  too." 

He  went  down-stairs,  put  on  his  overcoat,  and 
left  the  house,  the  three  persons  most  concerned 
entering  the  room,  and  standing  motionless, 
awkward,  and  silent  in  the  midst  of  it.  Cytherea 
pictured  to  herself  the  long  weary  minutes  she 
would  have  to  stand  there,  whilst  a  sleepy  man 
could  be  prepared  for  consultation,  till  the 
constraint   between    them  seemed  unendurable 
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to  her — she  could  never  last  out  the  time. 
Owen  was  annoyed  that  Manston  had  not 
quietly  arranged  with  him  at  once ;  Manston  at 
Owen's  homeliness  of  idea  in  proposing  to  send 
for  an  attorney,  as  if  he  would  be  a  touchstone 
of  infallible  proof. 

Eeflection  was  cut  short  by  the  approach  of 
footsteps,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  entered,  introducing  his  friend. 
"Mr.  Timms  has  not  been  in  bed,"  he  said; 
"he  had  just  returned  from  dining  with  a  few 
friends,  so  there's  no  trouble  given.  To  save 
time  I  explained  the  matter  as  we  came  along.'' 

It  occurred  to  Owen  and  Manston  both  that 
they  might  get  a  misty  exposition  of  the  law 
from  Mr.  Timms  at  that  moment  of  concluding 
dinner  with  a  few  friends. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  the  lawyer, 
yawning,  and  turning  his  vision  inward  by  main 
force,  "  it  is  quite  a  matter  for  private  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties,  whoever  the  parties 
are — at  least  at  present.  I  speak  more  as  a 
father  than  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  true,  but  let  the 
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young  lady  stay  with  her  father,  or  guardian, 
safe  out  of  shame's  way,  until  the  mystery  is 
sifted,  whatever  the  mystery  is.  Should  the 
evidence  prove  to  be  false,  or  trumped  up  by 
anybody  to  get  her  away  from  you,  her 
husband,  you  may  sue  them  for  the  damages 
accruing  from  the  delay." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Manston,  who  had  com- 
pletely recovered  his  self-possession  and  common 
sense,  "let  it  all  be  settled  by  herself" 
Turning  to  Cytherea  he  whispered  so  softly  that 
Owen  did  not  hear  the  w^ords, 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  back  with  your  brother, 
dearest,  and  leave  me  here  miserable,  and 
lonely,  or  will  you  stay  with  me,  your  own 
husband  ? " 

'•ril  go  back  with  Owen." 

"Very  well."  He  relinquished  his  coaxing 
tone,  and  went  on  sternly,  "And  remember 
this,  Cytherea,  I  am  as  innocent  of  deception 
in  this  thing  as  you  are  3^ourself.  Do  you 
believe  me  1 " 

"'  I  do,"  she  said. 
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"  I  had  no  shadow  of  suspicion  that  my  first 
wife  Hved.  I  don't  think  she  does  even  now. 
Do  you  beheve  me  '?  " 

"  I  beheve  you,"  she  said. 

"And  now%  good  evening/''  he  continued, 
opening  the  door  and  pohtely  intimating  to 
the  three  men  standing  by  that  there  was  no 
further  necessity  for  their  remaining  in  his 
room.     "  In  three  days  I  shall  claim  her.'' 

The  lawyer  and  the  hotel-keeper  retired 
first.  Owen,  gathering  up  as  much  of  his 
sister's  clothing  as  lay  about  the  room,  took  her 
upon  his  arm,  and  followed  them.  Edward,  to 
whom  she  owed  everything,  who  had  been  left 
standing  in  the  street  like  a  dog  without  a 
home,  was  utterly  forgotten.  Owen  paid  the 
landlord  and  the  lawyer  for  the  trouble  he  had 
occasioned  them,  looked  to  the  packing,  and 
went  to  the  door. 

A  cab,  which  somewhat  unaccountably  was 
seen  lingering  in  front  of  the  house,  was  called 
up,  and  Cytherea's  luggage  put  upon  it. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  hotel  near  the  station 
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that  is  open  for  niglit  arrivals '? "  Owen  in- 
quired of  the  driver. 

"A  place  has  been  bespoken  for  you,  sir,  at 
the  White  Unicorn — and  the  gentleman  wished 
me  to  give  you  this." 

"  Bespoken  by  Springrove,  who  ordered  the 
cab,  of  course,"  said  Owen  to  himself.  By  the 
light  of  the  street-lamp  he  read  these  lines, 
hurriedly  traced  in  pencil : — 

"  I  have  gone  home  by  the  mail-train.  It  is 
better  for  all  parties  that  I  should  be  out  of  the 
way.  Tell  Cytherea  that  I  apologise  for  having 
caused  her  such  unnecessary  pain,  as  it  seems  I 
did — but  it  cannot  be  helped  now. 

"E.  S." 

Owen  handed  his  sister  into  the  vehicle,  and 
told  the  cabman  to  drive  on. 

"  Poor  Springrove — I  think  w^e  have  served 
him  rather  badly,"  he  said  to  Cytherea,  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  note  to  her. 

A    thrill    of    pleasure    passed   through   her 

VOL.  ir.  u 
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bosom  as  she  listened  to  them.  They  were 
the  genuine  reproach  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress  ; 
the  trifling  coldness  of  her  ans\ver  to  him  would 
have  been  noticed  by  no  man  who  was  only  a 
friend.  But,  in  entertaining  that  sweet  thought, 
she  had  forgottten  herself,  and  her  position  for 
the  instant. 

Was  she  still  Manston's  wife — that  was  the 
terrible  supposition,  and  her  future  seemed  still 
a  possible  misery  to  her.  For,  on  account  of 
the  late  jarring  accident,  a  life  with  Manston 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  only  a  sad- 
ness, must  become  a  burden  of  unutterable 
sorrow. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  misrepresentation 
and  scandal  that  would  ensue  if  she  were  no 
wife.  One  cause  for  thankfulness  accompanied 
the  reflection ;  Edward  knew  the  truth. 

They  soon  reached  the  quiet  old  inn,  which 
had  been  selected  for  them  by  the  forethought 
of  the  man  who  loved  her  well.  Here  they 
installed  themselves  for  the  night,  arranging  to 
go  to  Creston  by  the  first  train  the  next  day. 
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At  this  hour  Edward  Springrove  was  fast 
approaching  his  native  county  on  the  wheels  of 
the  night  mail. 


END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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